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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden-street, Ww. | 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL aes 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackEnzre. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT THIS DAY (SATURDAY), October 18, at 8. 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





Ore COLLEGE of MUSIC, Reusing os Gore, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Watss, K.G. 
Director —-Smm George Grove, D.C.U., LL.D. 
= Ee A ted COLLEGE CONCERT will take place on THURSDAY, October 23rd, at 
o'clock. 
Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar, Mr. George 


Watson, at the College. 
i ee CHARLRS MORLEY, Hon. Seo. 


RUR L# a A N E.—(The Hational eatre.) 
USTUS HARRIS, Sole Lesse2 and 
VERY EVENING at 7:,45 A M(LLION OF ‘MON BY. Messrs. Charles ey nal 
Harry Ni:holls, Herbert Standing. Charles Gien ss Allen Beatimont, Mark Tinga, isze le 





8 "uc. Mesdames Jessie 
oat Holeda Dacre, &c. MATINEE SATUsDAY. riot ey <a at Gare 
RYSTAL PALACE. — SATU 7 Magame 
TAVARY, of the Royal Italian Opera, bens Fey NC she SENOS 


XONCERT of the 35th ANNUAL, SERIES on lish Pianist, will Oct. hae at Sat when Mr. 
LEONARD BORWICEK, the talented young E willalso make 
at.these concerts. Seats, numbered, 2s. 61. ; unnumbered, 1s ; Serial tickets - 





. ee two guineas. Prospectus free by ‘post on application to the Manager, stal 
alace, S 
RYSTAL PALACE. —- PROMENADE CONCERTS. — Mies 


ALICE GOMEZ and Mr. W. H: BURGON will SING on OGents EVENING, 
Oct. 18th, at 8. The Crystal Palace Military Band ; Bandmaster, Mr, Charles Godfrey, 
jun. Accompanist, Mr. A. J. Eyre. No extra charge. 





ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND BOFAT, COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LOCAL EXAMINATION IN MUSIC 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, &.G. 
LOCAL CENTRE ie! apmapded 
Last day for receiving applications, January 31s 
Local School Exam: tides. 
wn day for receiving applications from schools and teachers of music, October 31st, 
. “Cones ies of the — — fallinformation, may be obtained at the Central office, 2, 
ew 


nd-street, London, W. 
GEORGE WATSON, Secretary. 





SEVENTH 
met es MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


OCTOBER 22, 23, 24, 25, 1890. 


Patron--Her Most Gracious sty the Queen. 
President—H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G: 





Wednesday Morning......:...... Sis EAR REDEMPTION EN cubes RONOISE. <thckedh capes Gounod 
Wednesday Eveming............c..cgeeccccsecsscssssnsensessenns saee-GRAND MisceLLawgous Concert 
Thursday Morning... ... ett Ee ee ...Mendélssohn 
Friday Morning................ccccsseseeeceeseeeee JUDITH. “C. Hubert H, Parry 
Friday Evening........ THE GOLDEN LEGEN D... merortaccactin* Fateh BE Sullivan 
Saturday Morning.............0c000000 soevee MESSIAH... eee. ee Seosiiinadicenccns aeeptthacou Handel 


? MADAME ALBANL 
Miss Mactntrre. Miss Hinoa WItson. oe Hors Gienn. 
jp EDWARD LLOY 
Mr. Ivor McKar. Mr. AypREW LACK. 
Mr. Warxrx Mitts. Me. ~ e Separoene: Mr. Moytacue Wor.0ck. 





THE MEMBERS OF THE s tibrou FESTIVAL CHOIR. 
The COMPLETE FESTIVAL BAND of 100 Performers. 
Conpuctor~SIR : CHARLES HALBE. 


PRICES OF oF ADMISSION, ~ 


fi Li “ss Become Sears. 
Y ge Bs Morsina PERFORMANCES. ~ 1st ; "Sed 4th 
Div. Div. Div. Div. 
Single Ticket for any one Concert......... 15s, “10s. 6d, 7s. 6d, 3s. 
Four Tickets for ove Concert, if 
purchased on or before Oct. 13...... « £2 10s. £1 16s. £1 4s. 
[ems yr PERFORMANCES. ; 
Single Ticket for either Concert . 12s, 9s, 63. 3s. 
\ renin o hare Sent Hn 2 
eae of re Oc! es i Os, 
Single Seat for all Six Performances .,, £3 10s £2 £1 14s. 18s, 
poste Bahram Ballot for Choice of eite; Bebiliy, Oct..6, 2.0 p.m, 
E Seat will be numbered and the of those which 
reqaiead by the G se ice scat at reserved, and ot bn ssa 


- Colston Hall, Bristol. ENST COOK, SEER: 





ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


PARE ners il Sela, Saar 





SSRS. ENS SC CHAMBER CONCERTS (Fifth came 
oo HALL, on OCTOBER .28th, Migs e ant DEC 
h (Tuesday), “i faa m. Vocalists, Malle. Agues 
and Nir Edward Lik loyd. 





ADAME BERTHE MARX will ve a PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL at ST. JAMES’S HALL on THU. AY AFTERNOON NEXT, 

ber 23, at 3 o'clock. me :—" Fantaisie,” Schubert ;) “ Nuitammant,’ 

“ Conta,” ‘* Hallucinations,” “ Etude pour Pedalier,”’ Schumann ; } ) “* Presto,’’ (Weber ;) 


‘antaisi 
minor, ie in.;) ** Toccata,” (Saint-Saens ;) ‘ ser (Zarzycki; ) ‘ Zigeunerweisen,”’ 
i 10s. Ma ; balcony a a er a Se ag ot the usual Agents, 





GEORGE GROSSMITH im ive his new HUMOROUS 
} sand MUSICAL RECITAL at ST. JAMES ALL on MONDAY APTERNOON 
T, October 20, at 3. The ramme will invinde bis new sketches, ‘‘ On i A or, 
Fae and I,” aud “* What’s the ey a-coming To?” Reserved and numbered, stalls. 
7s. 6d. ; balcomy unreserved), 3s. ; admission, 1s.—Tickets of the usual Ageuts, and at 
Treo’s Office, St. James’s Hall.— N. Vert ‘ert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


— COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
MINATION. Inst. 1872 








TION and EXAMIN 
- President—The Hon. .LORD ST..LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden ae » Rev. H. G - BUNAVIA. 1 HUNT, Mus. D. F.R. - E. 
Director of or JAS. . HIGGS, Mus.B 
HIGHER EXAMINATION S IN MUSIC. : 
The THIRTY-FIFTH HALF-YEARLY Higher Examinations will take place in the 
be: commencing January 5, 1891, as under— 
For the Diplomas of L.Mus., T.C. L. and A Mes. 7 
abezie For Certifie ites in separate Subjects, testi” Division (Pianoforte, Organ, 
ng, 


&e.). 
For Certificates in Subjects, Theoreticai Division (Harmony, &c.). 
Last Gavel as, December ber 13° 1880. = 


LOCAL oe yy feral IN, Ua s ‘ 


The “oft uy Centr , are open to all persons, 
hether Stu f the ety pe without we ae , 8eX, Or creed. 
b lations, fori oS Te 


of the 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, w. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


S* CECILIA MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPAN i 
182, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 








NEW MUSIC. 
Piaxo.—Hungarian Hussar Marche. Ergmann. 4s, 


- ease A en 4 Rickard. 4s. arty th isi 
e Sweet. O. Wagner. 38. _ .. Se a se 


Uarda Valses dansantes. Leonard Martie, ‘4s. . 
foxes.—He tit loves a rosy chee’. Frank Moir. 4s. & 





~™ 


Happy Days. Max fchroter. InE flat, F, or G. Scan: 
7) 1e obtaine3 ofall Music Sellers throug sont the Kingdom, Roe. 









Saceeimepetaadiaiionrndtmermnes comeioeeneaan semtenamnmenennioniiian © 
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eee QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
mn a recent letter to MR. ROWBOTHAM says “I take a great interest in your 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols, demy 8vo., cloth gilt, with upwards of 1,000 Musical 

Illustrations, 54s, 

i HISTORY of MUSIC. By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, 

7 late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. ‘‘Something like a History of Music.”— 

‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” ‘‘ A fascinating work, full of curious and interesting information.” 

— Spectator.” ‘‘ Mr. Rowbotham studied for this great work at the libraries of Madrid, 

Paris, Rome, Florence, Venice, and Vienna, and even visitsd monasteries in search of 

materials.”—** Biography *’ in ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and Co. (Limited). 





HE VOICE. 
& Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with eg: Be Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, F xibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &¢. 

A Set of Ten Studies on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. They 
represent an Unique Method of Voice Culture instituted, by the Author. Price, 2s. 6d, 
Sample on receipt of four stamps. 


SCHOOL OF VOJCF CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





THE ART OF SINGIN 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
By T. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists 

Full Music Size, price 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street ; anda of the Author, at his 
residence, 27 Harley-street W. 








IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 





. eon MUSICIAN: A Quide for Pianoforte Students 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—* A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

. Saturday Review.—*‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr, Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—“‘ A knowledge of furm is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 





W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book aud Music Sellers. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


2OOSSOOCOCOCOCOOOOD 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 











“MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


BLLIOTT AND .FRY. 


55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THEIR L'ST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 


MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 
SOPRANOS. BASSES. 
Mrs. Hurcuinson. Mr. PLUNKET GREENE. 
Miss Carztotra Exxior. Mr. Norman SALMOND. 
Miss Atice Gomez. Mr. CuILvER-WILSON. 
Mdlle. Mariz pe Lipo. Signor Novara. 
Miss Jenny Eppison. 
Miss Annrg£ CHAPPELL. 
Mrs. Herrine-Mason. 
Miss ELEANoR FaRrno.. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. . 
Miss Istpora Martinez. 
Miss Emity Davigs. 
Madame Mapenine Harpy. 
Miss ANNA RussELL. 
Miss Detves-YArTEs. 
Madame SEMBRICH. 
Madame Tavary. 
CONTRALTOS. 
Miss Von DoEnnHOoFF. 
Miss Amy SANDON. 
Madame OssorneE. WILLIAMS. 
Miss L. Detves-Yares. 
Miss Amy Martin. 
Madame ScHLUTER. 
Miss Lucir JOHNSTONE. 
Miss Auice Lams. 
Miss HELEN MARcHANntT. 


TENORS. 

Mr. Hirwen Jones. 
Mr. Or.tanpo Harg.ey. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. 
Mr. Recwas Tanpy. 
Mr. Ben Davies. 
Mr. Puriurps-Tomes. 
Mr. Cuas. Etuison. 
Mr. Wiuur1Am Foxon. 
Herr Von Zur Mvw.en. 
Mr. J. F. CunninGHAm. 

BARITONES. 
Mr. Frranecon-Daviegs. 
Mr. Davin BispHam. 
Mr. MacLeop Ramsay. 
Mr. Dovetas PowE.Lt. 
Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. Herr Orro Cantor. 
Mr. Lucas WILLIAMS. Mr. Toro. Warp. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


MR. DANIEL MAYER’S TOURS. 
MR. SIMS REEYES’S FAREWELL. ; 


Including Miss AMY SHERWIN, Miss AMY MARTIN, Miss ADA TOMLINSON, 
Mr. DOUGLAS POWELL, Mdlle. JANOTHA, and Mr. PERCY SHARMAN. 
Positively Final Appearances previously to his great Farewell at Albert Hall, when 
Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON will specially come to England to assist at the Concert. 


FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL OF MASTER ISIDORA PAVIA, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, at 3, at ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


VIOLIN. 
Mr. Fexiix BerBer. 
Mr. Witty Hess. 
Miss Marte DovaGtas. 
Mr. T. J. Mine. 
M. Emite pe MiyNaRskI. 
M. OnpRICEK. 
Mons. JoHANNES WOLFF. 
Mons. Emin SAURET. 
Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
Miss Hitpa MEREDyYTH. 
M. WoLtTmMann. 
Miss Stewart-Woop. 
M. Ysaye. 
VIOLONCELLO. 
Malle. FLEscHELLE. 
Mr. Leo SrTern. 
Master GERARDY. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 
Mr. Eugene D’ALBERT. 
Mr. ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. 
Mme. Sopuie MENTER. 
Mons. PApDEREWsEI. 
Master Istporr Pavia. 
Mr. C. F. Repprr. 
Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
M. SAPELLNIKOFF. 
Herr ScHARWENKA. . 
Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 
Miss Maraaret WILD... 
Herr ZELDENRUST. 
Mr. Epegar HuLianp. 


ACCOMPANISTS. 
Mr. Gro. CLUTSAM. 

















MONS. PADEREWSKI’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM OCTOBER 14 TO DECEMBER 1. 


MONS. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM NOVEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 23. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1891. - 
Assisted from January 7 to eee Miss AGNES DENIS, the Great German 
prano. 


MADAME SOPHIE MENTER, 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, MARCH, 1891. 
MRS. ALICE SHAW AND MR. WOLTMANN AND PARTY. 


Great Tour through Hungary, Russia, the Balkan Provinces, and the Caucasus. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 1, AT BUDA PESTH. 

















MR. DANIEL MAYER DESIRES EARLY APPLICATION FOR 
VACANT DATES FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE TOURS, 


DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ LISZT, LONDON.” 
Sole Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin, 
Sole Representative of M. Jules Zet, St. Petersburg and Moscow, 








Mr. Granam P. Moore.’ ae 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
PS gamed Re PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 


have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of.thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 2, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
a ee 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


For United Kingdom. 
within Postal Union. 


Per AnDUtd «.....0+00+00000 £015 0 Per AWBUM «<0 .ccccccccsccces £017 0 
o> Half-year .........0000+ 0 7 +) 99 CAMUIAYOUR 50. cccccnsce 0 8 6 
99 Quarter ......cccccseseees Or S10 5c QUO ais cect O 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
——o—— 


*.* All advertisements for the current week's issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Epirtor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical calorld. 


_,. LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1890. 


- FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


we ——__——_ 














“The American musical papers have been in the usual state of 


_ considerable excitement over the sale by auction of the tickets for 


the Boston Symphony Concerts. It appears that the sale for the 
ensuing season was more than commonly satisfactory, so that the 
immediate future of these admirable concerts is more than assured. 
This is, of course, satisfactory news to all who wish to see music 
flourish in Boston as well as at, say, the Promenade Concerts. It 
is, however, rather with the theory involved in the holding of such 
auctions that we are for the moment concerned. We in London 
regard the process too often, and too hastily, as but a specimen of 
American sensational methods to success. Is it not possible, after 
all, that the method might be adopted with advantage in England? 
The success in London of such concerts as those of Boston is 
always matter for speculation, the odds being, usually, heavily 
against the promoters. Now, there is one obvious trait of the 
English character which, it seems to us, might be brought into useful 
activity by the institution of a ticket auction for Sir Charles Hallé’s 
or Mr. Henschel’s orchestral concerts. The English public does 
not believe that the best things in art—apart from literature—are 
those which are most easily accessible—and the moneyed class does 
not buy tickets which can be bought by anyone else with money. 
It prefers to pay a big sum, and to have a great deal of difficulty 
in getting what it wants. To create an artificial “boom” is to 
ensure the success of any speculation. Persuade Mr. A. that Mr. 








JOHN BROADWOOD axp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Maszesty THE QUEEN, 
AND ALL THE Royat Famity, 
33, Great Pulteney Street, London, W 


B. wants to buy this or that, and instantly Mr. A. rushes off to 
outbid Mr. B. It is this amiable weakness which the promoters of 
large artistic enterprises should play upon. Let auctions be held 
in St. James’s Hall or at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, and the 
great public will eagerly bid for its tickets. Purists may say that 
the kind of support thus to be obtained is scarcely dignified. Just 
so; but rich inartistic people should be made to support concerts 
for the benefit of poor but artistic people. 


* * 
* 


In the second number of “ Treasure Trove,” one of the numerous 
progeny of “Tit Bits,’ Miss Ellem Terry chats delightfully on the 
Actor’s art, touching, in the course of her remarks, upon points 
raised of old by Diderot, and dealt with more recently by Mr. 
William Archer. Miss Terry asserts that before an emotion can 
be simulated it must have been felt. She admits that after a run 
of, say, 590 nights it is hardly possible to feel one’s part with the 
same intensity as when the piece began to run; “but,” she says, 
‘you must have vividly felt your part at first, or else you will play 
flatly before many nights are over, The truth is, at the end 
of a long run you are imitating your own emotions which 
you felt at the beginning of it, and so the real touch is preserved.” 
Not only actors but singers and executive musicians generally may 
profit by the sentences which follow: —“ There is, at the same time, 
a good deal of mechanism in ourart. For instance, I have no more 
difficulty, by an effort of will, in turning deadly pale before my 
looking-glass than I have in eating my dinner. No actor has a 
chance of giving the higher side—the emotional side, that is—a 
fair chance unless he thoroughly master the scientific, the mechani- 
cal side of his art. It is very difficult, however, to draw 
the exact line where art begins and nature ends. Before it is pos- 
sible to show that you feel your part it is necessary to have learnt 
the art of being natural. This seems a contradiction in terms, for 
it might at least be supposed that Nature could best teach you to 
be natural. But she cannot. Of course to some actors this gift 
comes more easily than to others, but all have to acquire it.” And 
among the very first hindrances to being“ natural” Miss Terry names 
“ self-consciousness.” She is perfectly right. “If an actor wants 
to gain his audience he must lose himself,” she says, and musicians, 
applying this to their own art, will certainly agree with her. Well 
worth quoting too is the following:—“ But other qualities are 
necessary before the art of emotion can make itself felt; and these 
are—imagination, individuality, and industry. Imagination will 
give the insight required to make an actor one with the character 
he is assuming ; individuality, if sufficiently developed, will enable 
him to hold any audience; and industry—well, without that no one 
ever became an artist on the stage or in the studio.” 


* * 
* 


Miss Terry also puts forward a theory which we fancy will 
hardly meet with such ready acceptance as her former remarks :— 
“T don’t believe anyone can act well unless they have a good 
heart. I hear of this man, or that woman, so and so, to their dis- 
credit—I see them act, and when they act well I know report has 
spoken falsely. No words could convince my understanding.” 
Does Miss Terry think that a “a good heart” and good conduct 
always go together? Good acting may—very probably does—prove 
the actor to possess a “ good ” heart, i.e. one that feels acutely and 
is quickly responsive to all kinds of emotion, but he must give 
proof of more than this before even the most fin de siécle of us can 
agree to regard him as a good man. Much that is to a man’s 





“ discredit” may be perfectly true without for that inyalidating _ 
his claim to be the possessor of a “ good heart.” 
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Political enemies of “ The Times” have recently had an excel- 
lent opportunity for scoffing, inasmuch as the journal once known 
as the “ Thunderer ” has been writing in scathing terms about our 
English tolerance of noises. With politics, however, we have 
nothing to do, and we are able, therefore, to coincide completely 
with the views expressed by our massive contemporary: “ We 
believe,” says the writer in “ The Times,” “ that the defect in our 
civilization which will appear most striking to the social historian 
of future generations is our tolerance of noise in our great cities. 
The Salvation Army band, the Italian oyrgan-grinder, the newsboy 
who bawls his chief piece of intelligence within half-a-yard of the 
hapless passer-by, the gangs of roughs who are permitted without 


interference from the police to shout and yell as they perambulate |. 


the streets when decent people are in bed—all these are nuisances 
which a small amount of care might repress.” But the list of 
noise-makers is by no means exhausted. There are the people who 
bang doors and stamp heavily about, regardless of those in ad- 
joining rooms; who keep dogs and fowls; who whistle and hum, and 
talk loudly in public vehicles or places of assembly without asking 
themselves whether such exercises do not interfere with the comfort 
of those around them. Then there are the people who have 
babies, and pianos, and musical-boxes, and no voices—but who 
sing; and their multitude no man can number. Thinking of such 
accumulated horrors of discord, one can but pray that Heaven may 
be a place of utter silence. , 
* * 
* 

A propos we note with much satisfaction that one of the selfish 
tribe of noise-fiends was on Monday fined, by Mr. Shiel, forty 
shillings and costs (twelve-and-six) for annoying those whom as a 
Christian he is supposed to love—his neighbours. The person in 
question, one Phillip Armytage (described by the way, with quite 
superfluous irony, as a “gentleman ”), was summoned by Mr. Leslie 
M. Robertson, of Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, who, strange to say, objected 
to the music (!) made on Sunday evenings, close to his residence, by 
certain virtwosi on the cornet, concertina, and big drum, aided and 
abetted by a street sweeper who “ bellowed like a bull,” and aggra- 
vated, it is almost unnecessary to say, by preaching to match. 
As the defendant, one of the leaders of the Farnley House Mission, 
described himself as of Trinity College, Cambridge, it will be seen 
that not even the excuse of vulgarity could be advanced in ex- 
tenuation. Said worthy Mr. Sheil, “ Well, it isa curious thing 
certainly for religious people to go and annoy their neighbours in 
this way.” ‘ Religious” people indeed! Those of the Armytage 
type (their name is legion) have not yet learnt the rudiments of 


common humanity—sympathy, and consideration for others. 


¥* % 
* 


The names having any connection with music in the new 
volume (XXIV.) of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s monumental “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” are, with one illustrious exception, 
singularly unimportant. We find a certain Hamilton, James 
Alexander, who is said to have published some fifty years ago a 
“ Pianoforte Tutor,” which is now in its 1,728th edition. We 
never fully realised before how easily some people can acquire 
fame. The remarkable success of this “illustrious obscure” quite 
overshadows what little reputation now attaches to the names of 
Dr. Henry Harrington, of Bath, whose name, by the way, is spelt 
—incorrectly we think—with only one “r,” and of Thos. Harper, 
the famous trumpet-player. The exception alluded to is of course 
the name of Handel, of whom a sufficiently minute and interesting 
account is given in an article signed jointly by Mr. Julian Marshall 
and Mr. Barclay Squire. Some of the remarks in which the writers 
sum up their estimate of Handel’s work, though of a kind familiar 
enotigh to miusiciatin and critics; will probably come as a 





disagreeable surprise to many English amateurs who have been 
brought up in the worship of Handel. Not that the writers show 
any tendency to depreciate Handel; they speak of him in terms 
which might satisfy the most ardent worshipper, but they also show 
somewhat of the other side of the shield. We will quote a few 
sentences to illustrate our meaning :—‘ Despite all the vaunted 
admiration of Handel the attempt to revive any of his less-known 
works is rarely made, and when made is usually unsuccesful. 
Unlike Bach or Haydn, Handel lacked the power by which an 
artist is impelled to progress beyond his contemporaries and to 
point the way to new methods which will preserve his art from 
stagnation. Every composer of the very first rank has possessed 
this power, and the want of it has prevented those critics who only 
regard Handel’s music in the light of that which succeeded him 
from doing him full justice. His influence upon modern music is 
very sught; there is not a single development of modern musical 
form which can be traced back to him, and for a time the 
supremacy of his music served only to paralyse musical progress in 
this country.” ° 


* % 
¥ 


The funeral of the late Rev. Henry White, of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, last Saturday was of a most impressive character, 
not from the grandeur of the music or other accessories, but from 
the genuine heartfelt regret which pervaded the whole congre- 
gation, and which seemed to be echoed in every word said or sung. 
Probably no choir ever loved their pastor moré than did the Savoy 
boys, and few sights have been more affecting than that afforded 
by the sorrowful procession as, each member carrying a wreath, it 
slowly preceded the coffin out of the church to the solemn strains 
of the “ Dead March.” And there was good reason for such mani- 
festation. The late Chaplain was a true friend to all who had 
need, and watched over the progress of his choir boys as they 
fought their way in life with the solicitude of a father. It would 
be well for the Church if there were more of this spirit of inti- 
mate communion between the clergy and their choirs, and it wotild 
be well for congregations if their musical requirements were 
equally studied by those in authority. In no church in London 
probably could the music be said to be more truly helpful 
to devotion than at the Savoy. Mr. White was not a musician, 
but he was keenly alive to the influence sacred music could exert; 
he was in thorough sympathy with his congregation, and he knew, 


to use his own words, “ what was good for them,” and he had a . 
faithful coadjutor in Mr. H. F. Frost, the musical diréctor and : 


organist. Beloved by all with whom he came in contact, and 


especially by members of the theatrical profession, of whose art he . 
thought very highly, he individually solved the: question of Church : 
and Stage by becoming the true friend of the latter; and not:mfew ' 
of the notable marriages for which the historieal chapel has become’ : 
famous were celebrated there from personal regard for its Chaplain; : 


Tn a recent sermon Mr. White said he had that week celebrated 


“ his thousandth wedding,” and, as he was fond of declaring, the . 


knots he tied were seldom undone; he must also have gone far to 


solve for very miany the question of happiness. 


*  * 
* 


Commenting upon the recent suggestion that Her Majesty 
should allow one of the bands of the Guards to perform on Sunday 
afternoons in the picturesque Royal gardens, and permit the rate- 
payers of London to obtain entrance, the “ Rock” says :— 

Her Majesty, through Sir Henry Ponsonby, has, we are sorry to say, 
while intimating her inability to entertain at present the proposition which 
he has laid before her, expres#ed her appreciation of the writer’s views. 


We hope that among the cufiosities of nineteonth-dentury civilization 
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to be included in Mr. Harrison’s National Safe Museum it has not 
been forgotten to reserve a place for a copy or two of the “ Rock.” 
Without the evidence afforded by such a paper it would be next 
to impossible for posterity to realise that so much mental darkness 
could have existed side by side with the spiritual awakening which 
characterises the foremost movements of our time. This frantic 
hugging of outward observances, this desperate opposition to every 
movement which strives to brighten the lives of men; this crass 
stupidity which confounds dulness with morality, and artistic or 
éven sensuous pleasure with “sin”—in a word this (fortunately) 
feeble manifestation of the worst features of Puritanism should at 
any cost be made available for comparison with the wider and 
healthier views which will most certainly prevail when, in the 
process of the suns, we reach the first “opening day” of Mr. 
Harrison’s National Safe. 
+* 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw must be a proud man the day—that 
is, if he has seen a late number of the New York “ Musical Courier.” 
Therein he is hailed as the “ideal music critic of the age,” this 
eulogy being provoked by some sentences written in the “ World” 
by the gentleman named, when he was obviously in one of his 
funny moods. And the “ Courier,” writing apparently in ignorance 
of Mr. Shaw’s connection with the “ World,” calls him a “young 
person—he must be very young, and presumably masculine”! 
Ah, well! this is the penalty of being funny, There are always 
sure to be some péople who think you are in earnest, even when 
you write (as did Mr. Shaw) a sentence like this : 

“ When my critical mood is at its height, personal is not the word ; it is 

passion—the passion for artistic perfection—for the noblest beauty of sight, 
sound, and action that rages within me.” 
And, with the usual Transatlantic desire to deprive us of our best 
works of art, the “Courier” suggests that Mr. Shaw be imported 
to New York for one of the great dailies. “Heavens!” says our 
clever but covetous contemporary, “what a field the young man 
would have in New York City!” That’s so. 


* 
* 


Faith in the rapidly-growing giant, electricity, is slowly but 
surely spreading; scientists and prophet-novelists alike assure us 
that im the near future it will hasten the growth of our vegetables, 
cook our food, light our houses, and, finally, when we have no 
longer néed Of any such things, éxpeditiously reduce our bodies to 
a few decorous “ silver grey ashes ;” and we meekly believe it. The 
assumption of incredulity and scepticism may be—and doubtless is, 
since it is adopted by so many in the present day—the easiest way 
to obtain a reputation for the possession of superior intellectual 
capacities and metaphysical profundity ; but such subterfuges 
must not be attempted in matters concerning the mysterious 
“vril.” Be its latest development to bone herrings or 
materialise the unseen, the wise in his generation now gives 
the rumour instant credence. The very phrase “it’s done by 
electricity ” disposes of all argument concerning mechanical possi- 
bility. Thus we do no not question that the new electric tone- 
sustaining pianoforte, over which a contemporary waxes eloquent, 
may accomplish all that is attributed to it. “The high notes may 
be compared to an Molian harp (we wonder how many people 
have heard an Molian harp?), the middle notes to those of a 
violoncello, and the bass to those of an organ.” “It’s 
done by electricity,” and that is explanation enough for 
any reasonable béing ; only if this marvellous instrument 
emits such tones, what is left of the individuality of the 
pianoforte? All previous devélopments have left its genius un- 
changed ; its chief characteristic being brilliancy secured by rapid 








percussion, should it acquire the capabilities hinted at above its 
individuality will be considerably changed. 
** 

If the invention pr6ve practically successful iit will manifestly aiso 
exercise considerable influence on future pianoforte composition, fora 
new series of possible effects would be placed in the hands of com- 
posers. The styleof performers would probably be likewise subjected 
to several modifications, for the capability to bring out the inner parts 
of the piece performed would necessitate increased study of its mean- 
ing and aclear conception of the spirit of the work. The power to 
obtain fine effects from sustained chords would also serve to check 
excessive attention to rapidity of execution. Thus the introduc- 
tion of such an invention would probably exert a beneficial in- 
fluence on composer, performer, and listener, being conducive on the 
part of the two former to greater intellectual and emotional 
lucidity, and on that of the latter to greater comprehension and 
elevation. But—and it isa big but—the patent has not yet been 
secured, which means that this latest mechanical triumph is still 
unproved in spite of its being “ done by electricity.” 


* * 
% 


Adept as he is at the gentle art of making enemies, Mr. Whistler 
must take a back seat when Eugen d’Albert comes along. Even 
Cadmus and his dental progeny are out of it, for (let us continue, 
after our humble manner, to imitate the refinements of American 
speech) Mr. d’Albert could just wipe the floor with Cadmus. Here 
is the “ Courier’s ” latest word on the grateful pupil of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir John Stainer, Mr. Ebenezer Prout, and Herr 
Pauer :— 

“TI saw the veteran pianist, 8S. B. Mills, at Steinway Hall the other day, 
and had an acueines of congratulating him on his improved health and 
appearance. . 

“ Mr. Mills told me that d’Albert played the same trick on the Bliithners 
as he did here on the Steinways. He played one night on a Bliithner piano 
and the next morning he gave a testimonial to the Bechsteins. 

« And do you mean to tell me after this that any defence can be put for- 
ward for the little renegade French-Scotch-German? His pretended 
innocence is all bosh. . and despite his talents will be discovered, 
or will discover his true nature himself sooner or later to the world at 
large. 

“ He never could play Chopin, and when I say that I consider it a deadly 
insult to a pianist. However, let him R.I.P.” 

+ * 

It was obvious that as the numbers of prodigies increased it 
would be necessary that their youthfulness should increase also, 
and accordingly the latest specimen is only five years old. Her 
nume is Elsa Breidt, the daughter of a jeweller in Chicago. 
According to her mother’s account “Elsa” began to sing 
airs at two years old, and_as soon as she could climb 
on the music-stool “immediately learned to play chords” 


_—it is to be presumed her hands are abnormally large 
or the chords peculiarly small—at three years she played 


accompaniments on the violin, and soon after attaining her fourth 
year commenced to improvise and compose. Miss Lily Lehmann 
and Mr. d’Albert, we are further told, have heard her and con. 
firm the opinion of local musicians concerning her marvéllous 


talents. Will no Lohengrin appear to protect this poor little 
Elsa from the fate which threatens ? 
** 
* 


Mr. Charles Fry, who, in the absence of Mr. Brandram through 
indisposition, was somewhat suddenly called upon last week to 
give a Recital at the Birkbeck Institute, has been engaged to read 
the “Merchant of Venice” there during the season, when: .Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s music will alse be given: 
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That there is good in everything—if only you know how to 
extract it—was proved the other day at Blankenberge. Herr 
Rummel was holiday-making there with his family, and one day 
his son was run over by a bicycle on the promenade. The pianist 
forthwith had the rider arrested, and appeared against him at the 
police-court. Result: Bicycling is now forbidden on the prome- 
nade at Blankenberge. Will some kind pianist allow his or her 
son to be run over in a London street with a view to the same 
desirable consummation? Address Office of the“ Musican WorLp.” 


* * 

xe 
The Bristol Festival commences on Wednesday next with Gou- 
nod’s “Redemption.” It will be seen, from the list of names 


given in another column, that, if only well-known works are to be. 


represented, care has, at least, been taken that their interpretation 
shall be of the highest excellence. 
* * 
* 

Amateurs will have to decide this (Saturday) afternoon between 
the first Sarasate Concert at St. James’s Hall and the Crystal 
Palace Concert, at which Mr. Leonard Borwick is to appear for the 
first time at Sydenham. Only critics have the power of being in 
two places at once. 

** 

Society will, no doubt, cordially welcome its “clown” at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday afternoon next, especially as Mr. Gros- 
smith promises to include in his programme his two new Sketches, 
“On Tour, or Piano and I,” and “ What’s the Wow a-coming 
To?” 

+.* 

Madame Berthe Marx announces a Pianoforte Recital at St. 
James’s Hall for Thursday afternoon next. The variety of the 
programme is not the least attractive feature. 

* * 
* 


Brixtonians and many others should be glad to hear that the 


_» Messrs. Hann will give three concerts at Brixton Hall. Their 
dates will be found in another column. 








THE SOCIAL FORCES WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED 
MUSIC. 
BY J. F, ROWBOTHAM, 


a 
IIl. 

Those who attempt to estimate the musical development of modern 
Europe by considerations derived from itself alone are apt to leave out one 
of the most potent influences which was at work in moulding our present 
art and even affecting our scale. We propose now to consider an external 
influence which, exerting its force at first from a distance, little by little 
drew nearer, and ultimately played an important part in the progress of 
modern European music. While the civilization of our continent was 
plunged in a profound darkness, during the long centuries which it 
required to recover from the barbarian inroads which had obliterated every 
trace of learning and art from the face of the land, there existed in 
all the prime of luxurious youth in the East a great empire 
ruled by the Caliphs of Bagdad, in which Eastern music is ad- 
mitted to have attained its perfection, and the art of song and the 
manufacture of musical instruments had reached a point never perhaps 
achieved before. Numberless are the traditions running through Arabian 
history and fable touching the supernatural gifts that were supposed to 
reside in the great singers of that epoch who, at the court of the Caliph 


Haroun-al-Raschid and his father the Caliph Mahdi, enjoyed the reputation- 
of being the greatest musicians of the East. Even at the present day the 


Mahometan women in India and the Turkish mothers at Constantinople 
hush their children to sleep by singing a song of Monsali. - The 
legends of the great singer Serjab, and his power to move the 
emotions are related with as much good. faith by the Arabians 
as were the tales of Orpheus by the Greeks or of any other 
mythical personage by the nation at the threshold of whose history 





such exploits occur. The difference, however, here is that the miraculous 
bards of the Arabians were all clustered together at the Court of Bagdad 
as contemporaries : all had a historical existence, and, whatever may have 
been the foundation for the fables asserted of them, were certainly the 
greatest musicians of their day, and have since remained the greatest 
musicians of the East. The main features of Arabian music may be 
summed up in the term “ minstrelsy.” The musician was first and foremost 
a singer, who accompanied himself on a stringed instrument, and wander- 
ing from city to city sang to whoever would hear him and reward him. The 
Court musicians at Bagdad had a permanent footing and a definite domicile 
at the palace. All the: rest were wanderers, who spread the trophies of 
their art throughout the immense dominions of the Caliphs, which were in a 
state of peace and prosperity that alone rendered such a class of performers 
possible. Such was the state of music in Arabia and the East, and 
ultimately, after the conquest of Spain by the Saracens, such was the 
common practice of the Arabian musicians in that considerable corner of 
Europe which acknowledged the Mahometan sway. We will not pause to 
trace the influence of the wandering Spanish singers on the music of 
general Europe in connection with the “ Wandering Minstrel ’’ movement 
which shortly followed, and to which we alluded in a previous paper, but 
will consider it ina new and more definite light, viz., in respect of the 
musical instruments which were disseminated through the portals of Spain 
and have since become the delight of the European world, many of whom 
are little aware from what originaJs and from what an unexpected quarter 
the favourite procurers of their pleasure have been obtained. 

We have spoken before of the Arabians’ world-wide renown as musical 
instrument-makers at the zenith of their prosperity, when, shortly after the 
conquest of Persia, they had established themselves in the two great 
caliphates of Bagdad and Spain, and overrun the East with their minstrels 
and their music. We shall now consider the matter in greater detail. To 
take their stringed instruments alone—which formed possibly but one half 
of their total store—of this order they had sixty-one well-defined varieties, 
which were turned out in large numbers from the workshops of the East, 
and were thoroughly understood as separate and distinct instruments from 
Samarcand to Cordova. The chief of these sixty-one instruments was the lute 
which has been the parent of all such forms that have since been employed 
in Europe, having been passed from the Arabians of Spain to the Wander- 
ing Minstrels, and by them disseminated—as was natural with an instru- 
ment so eminently adapted to accompany the voice—throughout the various 
countries of Europe. If proof were wanted of the truth of this assertion, 
nothing could be more convincing than the fact that such an instrument 
as the lute—one, thatis to say, which is stopped and plucked by the fingers— 
was entirely unknown to those ancient nations from whom we have derived 
most of our indigenous musical instruments. The lyre, both with the Greeks 
and Romans, either in itself or in its numerous varieties was the exclusive 
form which prevailed. We must, therefore, either have designed the in- 
strument ourselves or borrowed it from some other race of modern times. 
But the name shows very well which of these two alternatives is the true 
one. The Arabic name for the lute is “el oud,’ which became 
the Spanish “ laudo,” and passed, with the diffusion of the instru- 
ment itself, into every language of Europe, thus :—Italian, “liuto;” 
French, “luth ;” German, “ laute ;” English, “ lute,” &c. A subordinate 
form of the lute, but yet a separate instrument as we ourselves confess it, 
shows also by its name a similar paternity, and is, agreeably to a tolerably 
accurate chronology, to be referred to the same epoch for its introduction 
into Europe. The guitar, which may be traced ramifying through the 
various languages of Europe with as much exactitude as the lute itself, 
was the Arabian kuitra, which in its turn was the Persian sitar; and, 
introduced into the music of Bagdad at the time of the conquest of Persia 
by the Arabians, gradually travelled westward till it took Spain by storm, 
and leaping the Pyrenees found an enthusiastic welcome in Christendom 
which has not subsided at the present day. 

Having spoken of Persia, we may proceed more appropriately to record 
the third great instrument which Europe has received from the 
Arabians, after we have prewffed that the latter were not only versatile 


‘inventors of new instruments but most clever adapters and utilisers of 


the* labours of others. Their subjugation of Persia gave them possession 
of th? musical secrets of those people, which but for the good offices of the 
Arabians might have lain locked ‘up in that distant country without any 
utility to the world at large. _ In Persia the lute had early been put to an 
admirable purpose ; for just as the double pipe of antiquity had been formed 
by two pipes played simultaneously by one performer, so the Persian 
ministrels made shift to play two lutes together, with the result of pro- 
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ducing an entirely new instrument in the doing so. Some of the varieties 
of Persian lute have their complement of strings limited to one; and it 
was but employing a pair of these lutes—striking one on the 
other—for the first violin to be heard which was ever wielded by mortal 
fingers. Then it was found that by making the string of the second lute 
of hair instead of cat-gut it might be rubbed across the strings of the other 
one instead of struck against them, and with far finer effect in tone. In 
this way the Persian violin had grown up, and was improved to elegance 
and beauty of contour in the workshops of Bagdad and Cordova. What 
instrument more serviceable for the wandering minstrel on his travels, 
which might at once accompany a dance or perform the same office for a 
song? Accordingly we find the diffusion of the violin to have been un- 
usually rapid, and not long after the Arabians had obtained a firm footing 
in Spain to have been spread pretty generally over the more cultured 
nations of Europe. 

Meanwhile schools of music were being founded at Cordova, 
Valencia, and other centres in Southern Spain, to which the 
studious youth of Europe flocked with as sedulous assiduity as they 
attended the universities of the same country to sit at the feet of 
Averroes and Avicenna. Our knowledge of science, history, and philosophy 
came entirely and only from the Arabians. Our musical theory, in one 
important particular, came from them likewise. At the time when Hucbald 
wrote his “ Musica Enchiriadis” we have very good evidence from his care- 
ful and trustworthy testimony that the common scale of music consisted of 
a series of tetrachords with the semitone occurring between the second and 
third place, which gave the effect of a perpetual and distorted minor 
running through all the compositions of the day. The scale of Hucbald 
was as follows :— 
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Very peculiar must have been the effect of music written in such a scale, 
which seems to have grown into being along with the popular harmony of 
the time—consecutive fifths—which lose nearly all their harshness when 
heard in concert with such a strange progression of the melody. Very 
different from this crabbed and artificial form of melodic sequence was the 
scale of the Arabians, infinitely more true to nature, more suave to the ear, 
and will at once commend itself to modern tastes as something familiar 
and intelligible. In place of the semitone of the tetrachord coming 
between the second and third notes of the group, it lay between the third 
and fourth—in precisely the same manner, that is to say, in which it falls in 
the system which we use to-day. The Arabian scale was as follows :— 


semitone. semitone. 
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where we may at once see a remarkable difference from the system before 
alluded to. The tetrachords here are conjunct instead of disjunct, and the 
whole scale is closely woven together with groups of notes dovetailed into 
one another. 

How has the compromise been effected between these two rival forms? Out 
of what contributions from each of these elements hasthe modern major scale 
such as we use to-day been framed? By as simple and as natural a step in 
development as ever art has taken or practice has acquiesced in, one special 
property has been. borrowed from one system, and another from the other, 
and out of these two endowments the modern scale has risen among us. The 
form of the tetrachord—having the semitone between the third and fourth 
notes of the group—has been adopted from the Arabian scale; the separa- 
tion of the tetrachords has been borrowed from the scale of Hucbald. In 
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order to secure this occurring up the scale without the intervention of acei- 
dentals, the simple device of making the octaves conjunct secured the 
desired aim, and the scale, a remarkable pattern of neatuess and simplicity, 
lay out through its extent as follows :— 
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Such is the form of scale whick in course of time begins to appear in 
the music of the Troubadours, a race 6fwusicians who from their position in 
Provence ‘and other southern districts ‘of France were most exposed to the 
Arabian influences coming northward from Spain. If we would trace the 
direct avenue of those influences and understand how potently they began 
to act at the beginning of the twelfth century—that is to say at precisely 
the time when the Provengal singers first turned their lutes to sing their 
melodious songs of love—we must lay our finger on Barcelona as the spot 
whence the steady stream of Arabian art poured into France. At this 
period the Counts of Barcelona, to whom the greater part of Catalonia 
belonged, obtained by marriage the crown of Provence, and their immense 
dominions embraced the whole of the seaboard of the Mediterranean and 
far into the interior, from Tarragonato Marseilles. There was thus easy 
access opened between Provence and Spain, and through a second avenue, 
more broad and favourable than the portals of the Pyrenees, were Arabian 
forms, Arabian music, and Arabian instruments pouring into the heart of 
Central Europe. 








ACTION FOR ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF 
MUSICAL PERFORMING RIGHT. 
panacnalie © eee 
MOUL AND HERMAN v. MARSHALL. 





This action was brought in the Malton County Court (Yorkshire) by Mr. 
Alfred Moul, the Agent-General of the Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs, 
et Editeurs de Musique, and Monsieur Alphonse Herman, of Paris, the 
composer of “ La Couronne d’Or,” against Mr. J. W. Marshall, the conductor 
of the Malton Orchestral Society, for damages for an alleged infringement 
of the performing right and for a perpetual injunction. 

Mr. Hugh Pearson, of Malton, appeared for the defendant, and Mr. 
Watson-Thomas (of the firm of Thomas and Hick, London) appeared to 
wutch the case on behalf of the English publishers (Messrs. Hawkes and 
Son, of Leicester-square, London). 

On the-case being called, Mr. Soulby, of Malton, appeared for the plain- 
tiffs, and asked for an adjournment, as he had only been instructed to 
appear for the plaintiffs that morning. 

Messrs. Mann and Taylor, of London, took out the summons for the 
plaintiffs, but the latter’s sub-agent, Mr. Milner, of Sheffield, who was in 
court, instructed Mr. Soulby to ask for the adjournment. 

His Honour (Judge Bedwell) : Is the hearing fee paid or forthcoming ? 

Mr. Soulby : No, your Honour, and I do not feel disposed to pay or argue 
such an important case, involving several International Copyright Acts, 
the Berne Convention, and an Order in Council. 

His Honour: This summons was taken out last August, and now at the 
last moment, when solicitors and witnesses are here from London, and 
without paying the court fees, a new solicitor is instructed to ask for an 
adjournment. I shall not grant an adjournment in a copyright case for 
penalties. 

Mr. Soulby: Your Honour, then I withdraw from the case. 

His Honour: Very well; I sympathize with you in the position in which 
you are placed. 

The plaintiffs were then called by name, but no answer was forthcoming. 

His Honour: The case is struck out and the plaintiffs must pay the 
costs. 

Mr. Hugh Pearson: Will your Honour allow costs on the higher scale, and 
also allow costs of witnesses from.London and elsewhere ? 

His Honour: Yes, certainly ; \eostson’ the higher scale, including the 
costs of all witnesses attending. — 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
——@——— 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Norwicu, WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 


The twenty-third triennial Festival opened here last night, attended by 


many, but not all, of the prophetic indications of success. If gay decora- 
tions in the streets and appreciative audiences in St. Andrew’s Hall could 
make the Festival a complete success, a complete success it would certainly 
be. But even the most optimistic can hardly pretend that nothing else is 
needed. Competent soloists there are, it is true; a good orchestra; and 
one new work. Apparently Norwich was so hurt when, three years ago, 
the critics called its Festival one of foreigners that it sternly resolved, 
through its musical authorities, to make this occasion as English as needs 
be. The one new work—Dr. Parry’s “L’Allegro ed il Pensicroso”—is 
indisputably English; Dr. Mackenzio’s “‘ Ravenswood” music, which is 
almost a novelty, since it is now heard for the first time in the 
concert-room, has equally obvious claims to be regarded as English ; 
English, too, is Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Leeds cantata, “The Martyr 
of Antioch’’—very English; and as for the “Elijah” and “Judas 
Maccabeus,” they have been adopted so generously and unreservedly by 
the British public that he would be a rash man who should dare to call 
them foreign. But when all this is said, and the committee have been duly 
praised on the score of patriotism, can it be said that the programme is of 
particular interest ? We are all glad to hear a new work by Dr. Parry, 
especially when, as I shall shortly proceed to show, that new work happens 
to be of unusual value ; but are the “ Elijah,” and “Judas,” and Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” the best things on which the musical energy which may 
be supposed to have accumulated in Norwich during the past three years 
may most worthily be expended? I am aware that one other new work 
was commissioned, but not completed; but even two novelties on such 
a scale might have seemed a small result. It may be said that a provincial 
festival is chiefly intended for the musical education of a provincial centre, 
and that it is matter of less moment to the audience that they should hear 
new works than that they should hear good work. All which is very true, 
and yet I could wish that the répertoire of the present Festival had been 
drawn from less ancient and frequented sources, 

However, my present duty is, first of all, to record that the Festival did 
open last night with a performance—good in many ways, remarkable in 
more—of ‘Judas Maccabeus.” Mr. Randegger conducted with a good 
deal of emphasis, which was abundantly necessary; for the chorus, 
although certainly better than that of 1887, still falls far short of the 
efficiency which distinguishes, for instance, that of Leeds. The basses 
are the best of the four parts, but they rejoice in their strength a little 
too wantonly. For the sopranos are by no means equally good, and the 
tenors are worse; so that very often the listener receives the impression 
that he is listening to a bass chorus with occasional interpolations by 
sopranos. The tenors, I should imagine, are three-quarters of them 
baritones, so that, although as a whole the choir is adequate in execution, 
there is a terrible lack of tone. Still, it must be admitted that the -choral 
numbers of “ Judas” were given with much more spirit and effect than could 
have been expected by those who had been present at the rehearsals. The 
soloists were Madame Nordica, Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Marian Mackenzie, 
Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Maldwyn Humphries, and Mr..Alec Marsh. Of these the 
first two and the last were very unsatisfying, neither of the three being 
able to turn their best qualities to successful effect in the broad phrases of 
the Handelian airs. Miss Mackenzie, on the other hand, and Mr. Lloyd, 
set their companions a gocd example. The contralto gained a great and 
well-deserved success in ‘‘ Father of Heaven,” while the tenor sang “ Sound 
an alarm ” with admirable effect. Mr. Maldwyn Humphries, in the sub- 
ordinate tenor music, made an excellent impression by the sweetness of his 
voice and the justness of his phrasing. 

This morning Dr. Parry’s new work was presented to a large and very 
properly enthusiastic audience. Having heard the cantata last week at 
rehearsal, I have to confess to a very agreeable surprise, for it “comes 
out” a great deal better than I had expected. That such a work should 
show abundant and consummate scholarship and a profound sympathy 
with its poetic subject was only to be anticipated. What I was not alto- 
gether prepared for is the plastic beauty of much of the writing, both for 
soloists and chorus. It is too often urged against contemporary English 
musicians that their music is “ paper music,” that while ap- 
pealing to the admiration of the student for the technical skill 
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and mastery shown in construction there is but little appeal to the sense 
of imaginative beauty. “ L’Allegro” must certainly be adjudged an ex- 
ception. It may be that in seeking to discover the true relations of 
emphasis between words and music Dr. Parry bas occasionally suffered 
his search to be conducted before the hearer, to whom the effort of discovery 
is thus revealed. For instance, it is hard to see why at the line which 
concludes one of the soprano solos, “ The cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 
Dr. Parry should have thought it necessary to make the singer sustain the 
first syllable of “cynosure ” for three bars and a half. But after all these 
are minor points compared with the great fact that the cantata is a work 
of much virile beauty, in every way worthy to be set beside that noble ode, 
« Blest pair of Syrens,” in which—as many think—Dr. Parry touched the 
zenith of his powers. 

Writing, as it were, at the eleventh hour, it is scarcely possible to 
give the detailed analysis which so valuable a work properly demands. 
Something of general description may, however, be offered, leaving till 


“next week the more complete analysis of treatment, method, and result. 


The two poems of Milton which have been chosen are treated virtually as 
one, the transition from gay to grave being accomplished in a highly 
dramatic manner. The first section, “L’ Allegro,” is allotted entirely to 
soprano solo, and choruses ; the last of these repeating the words, “ Mirth, 
with thee I mean to live.’ The orchestra continues alone, here occupied 
chiefly with the phrase to which the soprano has already sung the words, 
“Haste thee, nymph.” Hereupon the bass suddenly breaks in at the 
passage, “ Hence vain deluding joys,” set to fitly stern musical phrases, 
and we have at once entered upon the “ pensive ” section of the poem. The 
gain in dramatic significance is obvious. The bass voice now replaces the 
soprano, giving out, followed by the chorus, the familiar passages of the 
poem down to the point where the chorus alone takes up the words, “ Join 
with the calm peace and quiet,” continuing till the solo again resumes 
at ‘‘ Oft on a plat of rising ground.” From here to the end of the work the 
chorus is almost exclusively employed, the work ending with an-admirably- 
written and impressive choral setting of the lines, “ But let my due feet 
never fail,” a worthy climax being reached when the final line, “‘ And bring 
all heaven before mine eyes,” is allotted now to eight parts, handled, for all 
too short a time, with splendid effect. 

Later, endeavour shall be made to show more clearly how deserving of 
close attention is this latest product of Dr. Parry’s brain. For the moment 
the foregoing brief description must serve. Record must be made, never- 
theless, of the manner of its performance this morning under the composer’s 
direction. I have certainly heard Miss Macintyre to better advantage, but this 
is really high praise, for the splendid qualities of her voice and the fervour of 
her style were as conspicuous as ever. To take but a single instance, she sang 
the graceful ait ‘Sometime walking not unseen” with exquisite charm, 
Mr. Alec Marsh, the bass soloist, sang much better than last night, his voice 
being much firmer and his style more decided and impressive. The chorus 
acquitted itself, on the whole, well, attacking with more precision and 
executing with more clearness and solidity than usual. The band, led by 
Mr. G. H. Betjemann—who has replaced Mr. Carrodus for reasons into 
which it would do no good to enter—played admirably, so aiding not a 
little towards a performance well worthy of the work. 

Schiitz’s “ Lamentatio Davidis,” unimpressively sung by Mr. Novara, 
and the Symphony to Part II. of Spohr’s “ Last Judgment’ completed the 
first part of the programme. The second part consisted of Rossini’s 
“ Stabat Mater,” in which Madame Nordica, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Alec Marsh, and Mr. Novara were associated as soloists. To Mr. Lloyd, 
it is needless to say, fell the chief honours, his rendering of the “Cujus 
Animam ” being superb. ‘The two ladies are entitled to equal shares of 
praise, for Madame Nordica delivered the “ Inflammatus ” with the greatest 
expression, and Miss Damian sang the “ Fac nt portem ” with admirable 
reticence of feeling as well as beauty of voice. Mr. Novara succeeded in 
causing the chorus to sink in pitch at the “ Eia Mater,” a feat of which he 
may or may not be proud ; and Mr. Marsh gave a fairly effective reading of 
« Pro peccatis.” The chorus and band, under Mr. Randegger, satisfied most 
reasonable demands. 

This evening’s concert consisted only of the music written by Dr. 
Mackenzie for “ Ravenswood” at the Lyceum and his “ Dream of Jubal.” 
It is hardly possible to offer any elaborate description of the first of these 
two, since, although it makes a highly effective concert - piece, its 
significance is hardly to be understood except by a ‘listener who is 
either thoroughly familiar with the play or who carries in hig 
hand and» memory the “ programme ” on which the wh 
based. The work as presented to-night is in four movements, of 
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the first is decidedly the most impressive. It is called a prelude, but 
might just as well be called an overture, inasmuch as it passes in review all 
the dominant emotions of the play. The gloomy prophecy is frequently 
heard, but a bridal song, a theme illusttative of Edgar’s love for Lucy 
Ashton, and further strains suggestive of all the leading characters 
in the story are also introduced. Of the three entr’actes that which 
will probably find most favour in the concert-room is the second— 
intended, one may suppose, to prepare the hearer’s mind for 
the meeting of the lovers by the mermaiden’s well. This is 
accomplished by means of some exquisitely tender and charming 
music. The last movement consists principally of a modern form 
of the old “Courante ” dance-measure, succeeded by the Bridal Chorus 
already referred to, which introduces the wedding scene of the last act. 
The chief quality of this music as a whole is its warm virility—a quality 
of which the rareness makes it the more welcome when it is found so abund- 
antly as here. I-shall return to the consideration of the work next 
week, when some account will be given of the remaining performances of 
the festival. Conducted by the composer, it received an excellent rendering. 
The “ Dream of Jubal” was not less fortunate in its interpretation. With 
what pathos Miss Macintyre sang the Song of Consolation, with what spirit 
Mr. Lloyd gave the Sickle Song can be readily imagined. Miss Marian 
Mackenzie and Mr. Novara joined these two in the “ Gloria,” and it would 
not be easy to find any flaws in the performance of either band or chorus. 
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HOW TO WRITE COMPLETE MUSICAL WORKS.* 
ce a 
BY T. MEE PATTISON. 


Before commencing my subject I would like to confess that there is one 
point concerning which I fear I cannot enlighten you very much. If one 
undertakes to read a paper bearing the title “How to write a complete 
work,” it seems to imply that you should be told how musical ideas suitable 
fora cantata are conceived or originated. I believe there are books which 
endeavour to give information on this point, but’as I have never read them 
myself I cannot say to what extent such information is possible. I only 
know this, that if I were to be stopped at the present moment, and you 
desired me to write without a moment’s hesitation say a chant, a hymn 
tune, or an eight bar melody, and then wished me to fully explain how that 
musical idea which I had just. written was conceived, I should have to 
confess that you were asking a question which I could not answer. 

Although I cannot explain this particular detail, however, there is much 
to be said on many points bearing on the question of writing a complete 
work. My first words to you are somewhat of a quotation from the mar- 
riage service, to the effect that the writing of a cantata should not be 
undertaken lightly, or unadvisedly, but soberly and discreetly. In any 
profession or trade where learning or skill is required a student is content 
to go working steadily on for a period of several years before thinking for a 
moment that he is capable of properly performing the required duties. In 
music, however, too often the young composer wishes to rush into primt 
after a very short study, and in many cases after no theoretical study 
whatever. 4: 

To have your hand well in, so that your ideas flow naturally, and without 
apparent effort, it follows that, as in everything connected with music, 
much practice is necessary. Of course it requires no little self-denial on the 
part of the young composer to consign his early efforts tothe waste-paper 
basket, but I can assure him that useful receptacle is the best place for 
them. Naturally, he believes his geese are swans, and it really seems too 
bad that his ideas should find a last resting-place, not in the publisher’s 
folio, but on the counter of the humble tallow chandler. 

Presuming then that the composer comes properly prepared for his work 
by previous study and practice, the first step is to secure a suitable libretto. 
This is a very important matter—indeed, I know of one thing only more 
important, and that is the quality of the music. It is possible to have a 
good cantata with indifferent words, but I think you have never found a 
snecessful cantata with indifferent music, however excellent the words may 
haye been. I have no doubt that writers of libretti do not always take 
this view, but we musicians know it to be a fact. Your words should be 
interesting and attractive in themselves, and suggestive of musical 
ideas. 





* Extracts from a paper read, and a discussion held, before th - 
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Suggestive of musical ideas! Let me impress upon you the importance of 
this. An experienced composer can judge with a fair amount of certainty 
whether such-and-such words will lend themselves for musical purposes, 
but a younger hand will naturally have more difficulty. It is no easy 
matter to obtain good words, but to emphasize its importance I will ask 
you to call to mind any work which has achier€d popularity, and you will 
undoubtedly there find the union of good music with interesting words. 

I think one reason why so many uninteresting compositions exist is, that 
a composer too frequently is satisfied with his first idea. Most composers 
who are worth anything have left it on record that their works were the 
result of much labour, much correction, and in many cases much entire 
rewriting. I aman advocate for putting MSS. on one side if only for a 
few days, and going over it many times, altering a little here improving a 
little there, and ultimately arriving at a perfect composition so far as your 
ability will permit. I believe there are people who pride themselves on 
“ dashing a thing off” in so many hours or minutes. My opinion is that 
this is a paltry boast, for you may depend upon it your music will be good 
and useful in some proportion to the time and care you have bestowed 
on it. 

I do not say that sometimes quick writing cannot be done, and done well, 
but the result of my experience is that the more time you spend on a com- 
position the better it will be. 

With regard to an overture, I think in the case of most cantatas it will 
be found sufficient if you make the introduction to the first number rather 
longer than usual. Introductions to the various solos and choruses are 
often very difficult to write. If your voice part is a well-defined melody, I 
do not know of any better mode than by giving a few bars of the melody 
as an introduction after the model of Handel. In any case, your intro- 
duction must be in keeping with what is to follow. 

I should like here to say a word on originality in music. It is about the 
easiest thing in the world to accuse a composer of plagiarism. Some people, 
I know from experience, have the sharpest ears for detecting anything 
approaching to similarity in music which they hear. 

Every composer will naturally endeavour to create that which shall be 
original, and bear his individual stamp upon it. Unless the similarity 
extended to the end of the phrase I should pay little heed to these 
accusations. 

Let me advise you to cultivate a broad and extended taste. Do not 
intensely like one particular style, and intensely hate all others. One 
cannot very easily alter one’s nature, but too often I haye known musicians 
pride themselves on caring for one kind of music only. In the case of a 
composer this would be very unfortunate, as his ideas would inevitably be 
confined to the narrow groove of that particular style which he affected. 

In a cantata you have to be master of many styles, 


Mr. Geo. Oakey, Mus.Bac., who was in the chair, said that the impor- 
tance of the libretto was great, and it was often hard to find good writers 
of words. Unpoetical lines and peculiar words did not inspire the composer. 


-On one occasion the members of their club had to set the line “ as the case 


may be,” and it was a standing joke to them whenever they met with com- 
mon-place words. It was good advice to tell the composer to go over his 
work repeatedly. Stories of rapid work discouraged the student, but it 
must be remembered that the rule was that great works were not com- 
posed in a short space of time. It was advisable to lay compositions aside 
for a time and look at them again. 

Mr. C. Iseard, secretary of the club, said that he was recently the victim 
of much opposition when he read a paper on “ How to compose,” probably 
because he had not composed much himself. Mr. Pattison, however, would 
receive only commendation in showing “ How to write complete works,” 
because his numerous successful cantatas had proved his ability to 
speak upon the subject. The point which raised most opposition 
in his (Mr. Iseard’s), paper was the opinion that there was no such 
thing as inspiration, and that all musicians had to go through the 
mill. Had not Mr. Pattison to do a lot of drudgery before he 
appeared in print? Was it not the fact that practice and 
the destructjon of much manuscript were the chief elements of success? 
Mr. Iseard also urged that composers should observe thematic develop- 
ment more frequently. In seeking words he found the best models in the 
glees of Webbe and his contemporaries. It was necessary for composers 
to play the instruments they wrote for, if they would suceeed. Asa rule, 
instrumentalists did not write well for voices. 


Mr. A. L. Cowley, assistant singing instructor to the London School 
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Board, recalled the forgotten fact that he was the founder of that club. It. 


was in 1867 that they started. In their youthful ambition they composed 
and performed orchestral as well as vocal pieces, and had done something 
to found the reputation of Tonic-Sol-Faists as thorough students and eager 
learners. Another generation now carried on the club, but Mr. Oakey, 
their musical referee, was with them from the beginning, when the club was 
limited to twelve disciples of John Curwen. To the present young students 
Mr. Cowley would say: Do not be discouraged by a little adverse criticism. 
He had a long experience, though it was in the limited field of writing simple 
music for children, and he found that the view of the critic was not 
always the most practical. He would also remind them how slowly and 
laboriously some things needed to be done. It often happened that the 
most charitable treatment of a piece was to put it into the fire. Ideas 
should be jotted down in a pocket-book immediately they occurred, but it 
did not follow that the original or first ideas were the best. A friend of 
bis once woke during the night and was so struck by one of his “ night 
thoughts ”’ that he rose and wrote it down by candle-light in the frosty air, 
but when he looked at his work in the daylight there was nothing at all 
brilliant in his idea, which was indeed worthless. 

Mr. E. F. Jacques was invited to speak: He said he had been very 
pleased to hear Mr. Pattison confess that the art of originating 
musical ideas could not be taught. The process might perhaps 
be explained by psychologists; but the power could certainly not 
be acquired— especially from books. It was very necessary to 
assert this now-a-days, because the multitude of excellent manuals 
published on all subjects connected with the art gave colour to the 
notion that everything could be learnt. Musical ideas, if not “ inspira- 
tions,” at least showed something that was not acquired by practice 
or the drudgery that was supposed to. conquer all. . Music, more- 
over, was not merely tune; the composer must be able to do more than 
write a tune; he must have power to command the whole range of 
feeling. With regard to libretti it was certainly difficult to find good ones, 
one reason being that authors were not sufficiently acquainted with 
the,range and limitations of musical expression. It. was consequently a 
great advantage when the composer was able to write his own libretto. 
Mr. Jacques endorsed heartily Mr. Pattison’s advice that much revision 
was necessary in composing. Beethoven’s sketch books showed how crude 


were some of his first thoughts, and how he worked upon them until his. 


most beautiful ideals were realised. Mendelssohn, too, was most fastidious. 
As to plagiarism, there had been too many accusations, and it was unfair to 
condemn a passage merely because it looked to the eye like something else 
in two or three notes ; the whole phrase, its rhythm, harmony, and connection 
should be considered. He agreed with a previous speaker as to the useful- 
ness of the leit-motif, and it was interesting to observe how the whole web and 
texture of a movement were derived from two or three themes. Some people 
condemned the development of a theme in opera, but he could not under- 
stand why they would not allow it there when it was considered admirable 
in symphonic works. 

Mr. 8. McBurney, Mus.Bac., late of Yeelong, Australia, said a few words 
by request, and enforced the duty of revision from the example of masters 
like Beethoven and Bach. The young composer might much increase his 
faculties from a poor beginning, and to the Tonic Sol-fa student he would 
recommend an orchestral society. 

Mr. Pattison, in reply, said that in the dramatic cantata recurring themes 
were useful, but in the ordinary or old-fashioned cantata they would be 
rather out of place. The opinion expressed by one speaker that doctors 
of music were poor composers was scarcely fair; they were able to write 
just as well as those who bad not taken a degree. In reply to the question 
whether he had not written much before seeking a publisher, he said that 
for years he wrote without a thought of publication. The composer 
must have a thorough belief in his own works, and be in 
earnest about them. ‘There was no hope for the man who could 
only write what he had heard; he must have an individuality of his own. 
That, however, could be carried too far, as in the case of the young com- 
poser who’showed him a cantata with seven consecutive numbers in minor 
keys, and who pleaded that that was his “style.” There were many ideas 
of the composer that could not be interpreted by the usual marks and terms 
of expression, but the vocalist who possessed musical feeling often showed 
appreciation of the composer’s intention. It was one of the pleasures of 
the composer to hear such intelligent rendering of his meaning. 

Mr. Oakey said he would not advise the young composer to wait, as Mr. 
Pattison recommended, until he could produce an orchestral score of a 
cantata. It was the fact that certain popular operas were scored by 





underlings, men who wrote out the parts by rule-of-thumb and with a 
curious independence of harmony knowledge. These men had experience 
of theatre bands and a quick power of production that saved the labour of 
the composer. Mr. Oakey had seen many cantatas scored by such men, and 
if the composer had not the necessary time or knowledge for scoring that 
was a means of getting over the difficulty. 

Mr. George Merritt, in a humorous speech, moved a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. He asked if there was not a model composer that Mr. 
Pattison could recommend them to study. He thought too much 
had been said about the importance of librettos. In their club 
that day they had voted as the best humorous part-song a setting of the 
words “ eena deena dinea dust, catt’la ween a winea wust,”’ and that showed 
that the composer could rise above common-place words. They had also 
just decided to write a gavotte for string quartet, and were not neglecting 
orchestral music as much as was supposed, but no doubt some of them 
would write very “ original ”’ and unplayable music. 

Mr. Chater and Mr. C. Nixon supported the resolution of thanks, the 
latter saying that he had taken many of Mr. Pattison’s remarks to heart 
and for his good. 

Mr. Pattison moved .a vote of thanks to Mr. Oakey for presiding. 
He was grateful to Mr. Oakey for his books on harmony and counterpoint. 
Students had come to him to ask the meaning of some rules in books of 
harmony, but the advantage of Mr. Oakey’s books was that they did not 
require another book to explain them. 

Mr. Iseard seconded this motion, and said that their members generally 
felt guilty wlien Mr. Oakey sat upon their efforts, but the club would be 
quite a blank without his aid, so cheerfully and constantly given. 

A brief reply from Mr. Oakey closed the proceedings. 








DR. HUBERT. H. PARRY. 

2 EE Nea 

The present school of English composers boasts few, if any, more dis- 
tinguished members than the musician whose portrait adorns our present 
number. Charles Hubert Hastinys Parry was born at Bournemouth Feb. 27, 
1848, and, finishing his education at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he 
took,the degree of Mus.Bac. in 1867 (while still at Eton), and graduated as 


~ B:A..in 1870.’ Henceforth he devoted himself to music, and studied succes- 


sively under the late Hugh Pierson at Stuttgart, Prof. Macfarren, and Mr. 
Dannreuther.’ Dr. Parry, for so we must now call him, he having received 
the.degree.of ‘Mus.Doc. at Cambridge in 1883, when his music to “The 
Birds” of Aristophanes was produced there, began to compose at a very 
eatly period, and ‘besides services, anthems, and such things published 
some agreeable. Shakespearean songs and some charming pieces for 
the’ ‘piano. After this “for some years he produced chiefly pieces 
of- chamber music, until'in 1879 he entered the domain of orchestral 
composition with an overture “Guillem de Cabestanh,” and in 
1880, with a piano concerto, both of which were heard at the Crystal 
Palace. In the same year the first of his great choral works, the “ Scenes 
from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound ”’ was brought out at the Gloucester - 
Festival, since which time scarcely one year has passed without being 
marked by some new production of Dr. Parry’s fertile and accomplished 
pen. Four symphonies, an oratorio “Judith,” (produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1888), two important choral odes, a suite 
for orchestra, the music to “The Birds” mentioned above, a setting of 
Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, and his latest work, “ L’Allegro ed il Pen- 
sieroso,” just performed at Norwich, together with a good many more 
pieces of chamber music, testify by their number to the industry, and by 
their high musical excellence to the ability of the composer. It is im- 
possible here to attempt to give any estimate of these works, but it may 
safely be said that the fourth symphony in E, the ode “ Blest pair of 
Sirens’ and the oratorio “ Judith ” are such as would do high credit to any 
composer living, be he whom he may. Dr. Parry is also to be very highly 
valued as a writer on, as well as a writer of music, his articles on musical sub- 
jects contributed to“Grove’s Dictionary ” being as noteworthy for their clear- 
ness of treatment as their mastery of the subject. His “ Studies of Great Com- 
posers” is a work of great value for its comprehensive and catholic treat- 
ment of the musicians therein noticed, and no better work of the kind could 
be put into the hands of young people. Dr. Parry’s experience as Professor 
of Composition at the Royal College of Music has here doubtless been of 
great use to him. Admirable as are many of the works he has already 
given to the world, we may with all confidence believe that Dr. Parry has 
it in his power to do far greater things in the future. 
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From a photograph by H. J. WHITLOCK, Birmingham. 
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“STILL. WATERS RUN DEEP.” 
———— 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, 15tH OcroseEr, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Frie.pMovsE,— 

A little while ago Mr. Clement Scott gave us his recollections of 
the play for the last thirty years, and, by way of exciting our scorn 
‘and derision, read to us a list of the entertainments to be seen at 
the London theatres in October, 1860; and now Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, doubtless with the same object, gives us precisely the 
programme that might have been—and probably was—presented 
at the St. James’s or the Olympic about that time. ‘ Dearest 
Mamma” and “ Still Waters Run Deep ”—it is odd to read their 
names on the playbill of a theatre so fin de siécle as the Criterion, 
whose manager and leading actor is so ultra-modern as Mr. Wynd- 
ham, and whose “leading lady” for the time is our English 
Bernhardt. The amateurs had long ago come to look upon “ Still 
Waters” and “Dearest Mamma” as their exclusive property ; 
indeed more misguided young men have probably been sent on to 
the stage by succeeding as Captain Hawksley—everybody always 
does succeed as Captain Hawksley—than by all the remaining 
characters in the legitimate or illegitimate drama. 

“ Dearest Mamma,” you may recollect, and the acting therein, 
is one of the few things of which M. Henri Taine speaks with some 
praise, in his brief and contemptuous notice of the English drama 
of thirty years ago. Mr. Addison was the original Uncle Browzer, 
and had a quaint way of humming about the stage which made a 
very distinct character of the sleepy old gentleman; Mr. Blakeley 
does not hum, but it is a part in which the Blakeleyan humour is 
not misplaced, and is therefore exceedingly effective. Mr. Maurice 
—an admirable light comedian—also helps the piece; and it is a 
very pleasant prelude, for pit and gallery, to the play of the 
evening. 

For pit and gallery, mark you, who have to be early to secure 
their places. Nobody else troubles, in 1890, to see “ Dearest 
Mamma;” many of the audience hardly know that a first piece is 
played, and have only one care about it—to be sure and come in 
after the curtain has fallen. This was not so in 1860, when a con- 
siderable audience came in at half-price merely to see the farce— 
then played last, and played by Robson, Toole, or Buckstone. All 
that, unfortunately, we have changed. 

And “ Still Waters” we have changed, too. An excellent stage- 
play, itis one which might well represent its period in a competi- 
tion between the plays of then and the plays of now; but it 
has grown old-fashioned, if not out of fashion, and the actors try 
to bring it up to date by playing their parts according to the latest 
mode. 

It is, perhaps, a proof of the strength of the piece that it can 
be acted in a manner so different from that of its own day; one 
would be sorry to see “The Profligate” handled by the sturdy 
school of 1860. Yet it is probably in some measure the roughness 
of the work that makes it thus—in stage-slang—“ actor-proof.” 
Shakespeare is far less easy to recite than. Sims; and no great 
subtlety is required to give their effect to these simple stage- 
figures of Tom Taylor’s. They are not individuals—label Captain 
Hawksley “a villain,” Brother Potter “ an old man (fussy),” Mrs. 
Mildmay “a weak woman,” Mrs. Sternhold “a domineering 
one,” and you have given your actors as much instruction 
as they will need in forming an impromptu conception of their 





characters, of how they talked, looked, and even dressed. As to 
how they thought—one may safely say in all cases that they thought 
what the plot required them to think, and no more. 

This sounds like a wholesale condemnation of the play; and is 
indeed a little too wholesale. Tom Taylor was a true playwright, 
and when he was writing a scene no doubt “let himself go,” so 
that his own emotion gave a certain, often a very considerable 
humanity to the actions of his personages. But I can find in 
“ Still Waters” no trace of any effort at individual observation of 
character; the play reads exactly as though its author had been 
delighted when he hit upon the idea of a man who, while really 
firm and able, was so quiet and easygoing in his manner that his 
most intimate friends put him down as a fool—and there an end. 
That brief formula is John Mildmay ; and the exigencies of the plot 
compel John Mildmay to do things so inconsistent—and indeed 
absurd—that, while he is a most effective stage-character, he is an 
altogether impossible human being. The entire folly of his conduct 
before the play begins is quite irreconcilable with his amazing 
vigour and acuteness as it goes on. 

It is much easier to work out a telling plot with beings like this, 
who obediently do whatever you require, than with more natural 
and individual personages, who are apt to have a will of their own; 
and thus the dramatist of our day is handicapped in his contest 
with his predecessor. But, because he has a more difficult task, it 
by no means follows that he fulfils it better; and there are very 
few dramas of to-day which will be as fresh thirty years hence—in 
spite of their strivings after a higher humanity—as Tom Taylor’s 
tough work, instinct somehow, despite its staginess, with the 
strength of the man who wrote it. It is a satisfying story, which 
the natural man in us always desires. There are the well-knit 
intrigue of the first Act, the pleasant human touches of the 
last, and, as keystone of the arch, one of the most effective 
and natural scenes ever written—the “ office-scene” which is the 
climax of the play. No one ever saw “ Still Waters Run 
Deep” for the first time without being thor ughly interested 
and roused by this memorable duel. When Mr. Wyndham 
last year revived the play—as an experiment, with the new wine of 
Criterion acting in Tom Taylor’s old bottles—it drew crowded 
houses for six months; and, now after the briefest rest, it draws 
crowded houses again. 

And the acting? It is beyond question some of the best that 
the play has ever had ; but it is quite a question whether it is suited 
to the play. The hitting, in this style of dialogue, is very straight 
from the shoulder. It is like Mr. Blakeley’s comedy—he means to 
make the people laugh, he knows how to do it, and he does it: 
which is a great deal better than not doing it. But, while the style 
is telling, concise and simple, it is bald, it lacks—except for a 
moment now and then—the feeling and variety of life; and these 
are what Mr. Wyndham and his company endeavour to supply. 

Result, a John Mildmay so exquisitely sympathetic, so full of 
true feeling and dignity, so picturesque even, that one cannot 
understand his wife’s complaints of his commonplaceness, his 
stupidity Mr. Wyndham’s performance is to me one of extra- 
ordinary charm, but this actor has two serious failings—he cannot 
be commonplace and he cannot be stupid. Perhaps long and 
earnest study may remove these defects; it often has that result. 

If, however, we have a Mildmay with much of the romantic 
charm of Hawksley, the new Hawksley is so ideal in appearance and 
bearing that he very greatly helps the vraisemblance of the whole 
play. This is one of the best things Mr. Elwood has ever done— 
the first change to seriousness in the office-scene was especially 
fine; a little more distinctness of articulation was the only thing 
lacking. 
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Mr. Blakeley as Mr. Pottex was of course altogether dans son 
assiette, and the audience very heartily enjoyed his tomfoolery at 
the fireplace in the last Act. (I say “the audience,” being too 
grand to admit that I enjoyed it myself.) Mr. Sydney Valentine 
was an excellent Dunbilk, and Mr. Hewson’s Markham was not 
without originality. 

Miss Mary Moore was as perfect a Mrs. Mildmay as one could 
conceive. The partis not a grateful one, but it needs very delicate 
playing, and Miss Moore understands the character as perfectly as 
she looks it; probably it has never before been so well acted. 

And Mrs. Bernard Beere—a little thin after her illness, but 
handsomer than ever—how royally she sweeps through Mrs. Stern- 
hold, how hard it is to believe that she has any need to be jealous 
even of the younger beauty of her niece! It seems rather wasteful 
to set Mrs. Beere to play such a part; but it is impossible to 
deny that she adds immensely to its interest. 

Judge for yourself, good Mr. Fieldmouse: following the excel- 
lent example of your Mus tn URBE. 











LA CIGALE. 
———_@—_—_—_ 

Mr. Horace Sedger apparently argues that if two heads are better than 
one, five heads are better than two; and so, to inaugurate his management 
at the Lyric on the 9th inst., he called upon Messrs. Burnand and Gilbert 
i Beckett to supply the libretto, and Messrs. Audran and Ivan Caryll and 
Miss Liela Clay to write the music for his opening comic opera. Whether 
sO many were necessary now imports not, since the result is eminently 
satisfactory. Of course the work is “taken from the French,” the original 
libretto having been written by MM. Chivot and Duru, and the work pro- 
duced some four years ago at the Paris Gaité, when it was not, however, 
particularly successful: apparently, therefore, much credit is due to its 
English adaptors, and Mr. Sedger is justified in the multitude of his coun- 
cillors. The story is not only comprehensible—which in itself is high 
praise for a work of this description—but it has an element of poetic 
gracefulness which would justify a more serious treatment. Mr. Audran’s 
share of the music is in his best style, and is as remarkable for 
its freshness and true Opéra Comique spirit as for the musicianly and 
refined orchestral treatment. Several of Mr. Ivan Caryll’s numbers are 
also highly commendable, especially the song “ Trifle not with love” and 
the elaborated finale to the second act. No little of the success of the first 
night was due to Miss Geraldine Ulmar, whose singing and acting as “ the 
grasshopper” revealed talents and training ofa high order. She was 
admirably supported by Mr. Scovell as the inconstant Chevalier ; and 
Mr. Eric Lewis, Miss Effie Clements, and Miss Annie Rose also merit praise 
for their successful assumptions of minor characters. The clever dancing 
of Miss St. Cyr and other ladies also form a distinctive feature, while the 
scenery and general mounting are of a most sumptuous description. 
Probably London has seen nothing more charming than the “set” in the 
last act, in which Miss Clay’s feminine orchestra play her graceful gavotte 
to the dancers below. The chorus and orchestra are also exceptionally 
good. 











THE DRAMATISTS. 
———__—— 
_ , LI—Freytaa. 

With Freytag and Benedix we are in the full swing of modern German 
comedy—the comedy of real life, looked at from a genial point of view, 
and having almost always for its mainspring a love story which ends 
happily. A certain complication of plot, and perhaps a certain naiveté of style 
distinguish these plays from their yetlater and much more “ realistic” sueces- 
sors, of the new schools which Robertson, with a gentle hand, started among 
ug, and Ibsen and Tolstoi are training to vigorous life on more literary 
stages. A technical difference which helps to make the plays of Benedix 
and Freytag seom old-fashioned nowadays is the fact that their Acts 
generally contain two scenes, or even more ; in the comedies of these latest 
years the scene almost always remains unchanged throughout the Act. 

In choosing Freytag to represent his period, we leave unchosen many 


writers of a good deal of power : Gutzkow, Laube, Bauernfeld, Benedix, and 
—of a somewhat later day—Lindau, the brilliant and controversial. 
Lindau has been called a German Sardou; the nickname is inappropriate 
enough, but it points to tne fact that he has much more knowledge of the 
art of constructing a play than most of his countrymen, who in this respect 
are but clumsy workmen. “Maria und Magdalena” is the play of 
Lindau’s whose fame has spread the furthest—even the English stage is 
not without some knowledge of it; but in some respects his “ Grifin Lea ”— 
an earnest plea for the Jewish race, still oppressed in Germany—is the most 
fitted to find a hearing in this country. 

Gutzkow and Laube are best known by tragedies and historical plays in 
verse—as “Uriel Acosta” and “The Earl of Essex’’—which are not 
specially characteristic of their period; but the comedies of Benedix have a 
lightness and a freshness of their own. 

Dr. Roderich Julius Benedix—who was born at Leipzig in 1811 and died 
there in 1873—produced during the last thirty years of his life an immense 
number of comedies, big and little, nearly all of which were comedies in the 
true sense of the word: neither sentimental plays with happy endings nor 
mere farces. Benedix began life as a theological student, but soon went 
on to the stage, his practical knowledge of which was invaluable 
to him. While he was working hard as actor and prompter— 
a post invaluable for the student of dramatic art—he produced his first 
play, “ Das Bemooste Haupt,” with immediate and immense success. He 
was then thirty; and thereafter followed—besides novels and other works 
—the comedies which were published before his death in twenty-four 
volumes. “ Dr. Wespe,” “Der Vetter,” “ Das Liigen,’’ “ Aschenbrédel,” 
are some of the most popular of his plays—all bright, simple, genial 
studies of middle-class life, “ genre-pieces,’ as he himself called them. 
«* Aschenbrédel ”” (Cinderella) was the original of T. W. Robertson’s 
“ School,” and a comparison between the two plays is interesting. The 
Englishman has destroyed a certain staginess in the plot of the little 
piece, and has given his own piquancy and naturalness to the dialogue ; 
but it is, perhaps, a question whether he has not made yet slighter that 
which was impalpable enough already. 

In “ Das Liigen ” we have a good example of one characteristic of German 
playwrights—their knack of hitting upon a novel idea from which to start 
their story. In this play the hero, a truth-loving man, who wishes to prove 
that any fool can lie well, tells a lie—a simple, insignificant little false- 
hood—and a terrible complication of disasters it leads him into. 

This ingenuity we hardly find in Gustav Freytag—whom we may 
perhaps call the German Augier, if Lindau is to be their Sardou. Born five 
years later than Benedix, he made his first appearance as a dramatist in 
the same year as his rival; but “ Der Brautfahrt, oder Kunz von der 
Rosen”? had by no means such a family of successors as “ Das Bemooste 
Haupt.” <A bare half-dozen completes the catalogue of Freytag’s 
important plays ; in England he is better known by his famous novel “ Soll 
und Haben” (translated as “ Debit and Credit’’), one of the earliest 
pictures of the romance of commerce. 

Like most great playwrights, Freytag was a well-educated man. Born 
at Kreuzburyg,in Silesia, he studied in Oels, Breslau, and Berlin, and himself 


turned literary man, editor, and so forth, “for good.” 

His best plays are “Die Valentine,’ “Graf Waldemar,” and 
“Die Journalisten’?— two serious five-act dramas, written in 1846 
and 1847, and a four-act comedy dating from 1854. The high 
purpose, the setting forth of moral questions to be faced and answered 
in the two earlier plays of this great trio, may remind one of 
the work of a much later school—that of Ibsen. In “Die Valentine” 
the author’s views on the liberation of women—very “ advanced ” for half 
acentury ago—give their weight to all the later scenes; and hero and 
heroine discuss moral problems with an energy which we should nowadays 
eall quite Scandinavian. So with “Graf Waldemar,” a play which was 
eredited—ridiculously enough—with some share in the genesis of Mr, 
Pinero’s “ Profligate ” ; but in the famous “ Journalisten,” its author’s most 
enduring success, Freytag is frankly jovial, and paints the humours of a 
newspaper office and of a contested election in scenes which Tom Taylor 
successfully transplanted to England, and which no doubt influenced 
Robertson in his first successful play, “Society.” Piepenbrink 
‘and Bolz are fun, and good fun; yet one cannot but notice in “ Die Jour- 
nalisten,” as in “ Die Valentine,’ and as in much of the work of Benedix, 
that tendency to tie a comic story to the main plot, or to tie two or three 
or half a dozen stories together, which is so invariable a characteristic of 
the later German farce writers. 





became a teacher in this last city; but in 1847 he gave up teaching, and- 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
a aaa 


Miss Ellen Terry conceals her art so perfectly that it is impossible to 
believe that she has any. She went on to the stage as achild, and “ growed ; ” 
that must. be the explanation. No one could be so perfectly delightful by 
trying. She must have been untaught, unteachable; how, therefore, can 
‘she teach ? 

#,* 

These are the thoughts which rise in the untutored mind when it hears 
that Miss Terry also is among the teachers. Not that she gives lessons in 
elocution—Heaven forfend! The Albert Hall would not hold her pupils, 
nor all the cabs of London carry them thither. But she has been writing a 
little article in “Treasure Trove ”—whichis another “ Titbits” kind of thing, 
only cultured—and therein she does her best to tell us how it is done. 
You want a good heart and imagination, she says: having them, take 
pains and there youare. The recipe is delightful, and worthy of Olivia ; 
but we fear it will not result in a fresh crop of Ellen Terrys. They do not 
grow in crops, that kind; and sooner shall there be another Sarah Bern- 
hardt than another Ellen. 

## i 

It is lucky that Saturday night is near, for Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis has 
left us on the tiptoe of expectation until eleven o’clock on that date ; and 
it is a most uncomfortable attitude, and bad for the boots. At the end of 
the “ Sixth Commandment” she tells us (and that officially) that she is 
going to have the honour of asking the audience a question. What qués- 
tion, now?. At the end of the Sixth Commandment, you know,—It can’t 
be “ Would you like the Seventh ?” 


* * 
* 


It would be a diminished Seventh—to speak musically—to judge by the 
fate of the Sixth, for that excellent precept hag already shrunk half an 
hour. The performance at the Shaftesbury now concludes at five minutes 
past eleven. 

** 

The great heart of humanity always beats true ; and so the highest art 
always attracts the multitude. Sculpture is perhaps the most pure and 
exquisite of the arts ; but nature, unadorned, has a higher beauty which 
the skillfulest sculptor tries in vain toimitate. So natural beauty transcends 
the highest art, and—as the great heart of humanity always beats true— 
attracts the greatest multitude. Thus, at the Standard Theatre, New 
York, a poor play is now being badly acted, with a specially bad actress in 
the leading part; but the multitude is attracted thither because its great 
heart beats true, and it knows that though Miss Johnstone is in the leading 
part, she is in nothing else. She is a very beautiful woman, and in one 
scene at least she wears no clothes. 

#.% 
* 

(There are “ fleshings,” but they are an almost perfect imitation of 
nothing.) 

*# 

The play after the new play at the Haymarket Mondays will probably be 
a strong drama on a Roman subject by an American author. “Beau 
Austin,” by the way—let us inform those little read in the history of beaux 
—is a fictitious character. 5 

* 

Mr. Alec Nelson’s comedietta, happily named “Madcap,” was to have 
been—and in all probability was—produced on Friday of this week at the 
Comedy Theatre, too late for reviewing. 

+2 

The rush of matinées makes itself heard from afar. Besides “ Monsieur 
Moulon” and “The Lady from the Sea,” already announced, there is soon 
to be seen at the Strand Theatre a new three-act farce called “The Kid- 
napper.” Mr. Harrington Baily is guilty of this particular matinée. 


* * 
* - 


And yet, why particular? <A new farce at the Strand awakes no violent 
expectations of novelty; but the Ibsen matinde is different. “The Lady 
from the Sea”’ is at all events entirely untike’ the ordinary British drama 
—for better or for worse. The average playgoer will either be very con- 
siderably surprised.or—go to sleep. 


Yet another matinée is that of “The Two Recruits ” at Toole’s. This is 
not by Mr. Darnley; not by Mr. Fenn ; not by—but perhaps on the whole 








it is simpler to say that the new farce is (as we hear) by Mr, Frank Wyatt, 
who is not altogether uninterested in tae management of Toole’s Theatre. 


* * 
* 


The “Struggle for Life” is to be succeeded at the Avenue by a new 
play by Mr. Carton, an author who has done work of excellent promise. 
Being by him, the play is sure to be at all events far more original than its 
title—* Sunlight and Shadow.” re 

* 

“ The Middleman,” to be produced this evening (Saturday) in German, 
at Hamburg, is to have the immense advantage of Herr Barnay’s acting in 
the chief part when it reaches Berlin. Herr Barnay is beyond question 
one of the finest of living actors. 








“THOUGHTS OF A QUEEN.” 
——— 


We have received from Messrs. Eden, Remington and Co. Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards’s translation of Carmen Sylva’s delightful “ Pensées d’une Reine.” 
The little volume, which is most artistically printed, contains a preface by 
the accomplished translator which has the rare merit of being almost as 
readable as the book itself. With regard to the latter, quotation of a few 
of the thoughts most appropriate to our columns will give a better idea of 
its excellence than any amount of comment. The subjects treated are 
“ Man,” “ Woman,” “ Love,” “ Friendship,” “ Happiness,” “ Misfortune,” 
“ Suffering,” “ Life,’ “‘ Nature,” “ The Mind,” “ Virtue,” “ Art,” “ Pride,” 
and “ Politics.” Each has contributed to the extracts which follow :— 

«Every man bears within him a Prometheus ; creator, rebel, and martyr.” 

“ Manisaviolin. It is not until his last string has snapped that he 
becomes a piece of wood.” 

“« If we are created in the image of God, we also must be creators.” 

«An assembly of men is a collection of ewolian bells, whose notes are 
harmonious or discordant, just as the wind blows.” ° 

“ For the bull-like nature, fatigue is an enjoyment ; for the artistic it can 
only be a harsh discord.” 

«Women are inclined to judge by a single example, which they gene- 
ralize; that is what renders them so often passionate.”’ 

“ We find women unjust because they are impressionable; but impres- 
sions are often juster than judgments. It is the story of the judge and the 
jury.” 

“The song of the nightingale and the wauling of the cat are two modes 
of expressing the same feeling ; but these creatures do not understand one 
another.” 

«“ Those who maintain that grief, when it is made the subject of song, 
is nearly cured, either are not poets or have not suffered. It is like saying 
that the* man who cries out under torture, or under an operation, does not 
suffer.” 

“ Life is an art in which one too often remains a mere amateur. With- 
out spilling the heart’s blood it is impossible to become a master.” 

** Great people love animals because they feel sure that their affection is 
disinterested ; and they deceive themselves ! ” 

* It is gold which weights our wings and holds us down to earth. With- 
out it we should perhaps reach the heavens. 

“In youth oneis a medieval castle, with hidden nooks, secret chambers, 
mysterious galleries, trenches, and ramparts. One becomes afterwards a 
modern mansion, rich, morocco-leathered, elegant, stylish, and only open 
to the select; and ultimately a great hall, open to the whole world, a 
market, a museum, or a cathedral.” 

“You cannot teach people to speak your language unless you speak 
theirs.” . 

“Your heel of Achilles is much more readily detected by those beneath 
you than by those on your own level.” 

“ A shallow man never says: ‘Iam a fool.” His natural timidity makes 
him fear he may be right.” 

“It is more essential for the poet to be true in sentiment than in inven- 
tion.” 

“ If you are to be great, your person must disappear behind your work.” 

“In certain situations one has so often to hold one’s tongue that it at 
last becomes paralysed and can stammer out nothing but old worn-out 
phrases.” . 

“Many men criticize merely not to seem ignorant. They do not know 
that indulgence is the mark of the highest culture.” 
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MOUL v. GRCENINGS. 
eae, eee 


TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: This action being still sub judice, comment would be improper, 
but I write to correct your sanguine prophecy that the substantial question 
is necessarily within a “ measurable distance of asettlement.” The facts 
of this case, as reported, open up many interesting questions of which the 
one, whether notice should be put on the work, is only one. The law and 
the prophets are supposed to be intimately connected, but I will not fill 
the latter réle as to the result of this case—I will only say that I hope we 
may get an authoritative decision from one of the superior courts which 
may settle once and for all the substantial question involved. 

A lay prophecy upon a legal matter is always dangerous, although per- 
haps, with the sole exception of a hen, a musical man is most qualified to 
give a good one. 

Your obedient servant, 
11th Oct., 1890. Lex Minor. 








THE BEETHOVEN-HOUSE SOCIETY AT BONN. 
ae es 


The “Musical Times” for October contains an article cn the 
Beethoven-House Society at Bonn, which, without breach of confidence, we 
may attribute to the pen of Mr. C. A. Barry, and from which, as little is yet 
known in this country of the nature and objects of the society, we may 
advantageously quote passages. We have already on two or three occasions 
referred to the Society in these columns, intimating that its object was to 
purchase the house in which Beethoven was born, to restore it as nearly as 
might be to the condition in which it was at the time of the composer’s birth, 
and to utilise such rooms as might be found available for a museum in 
which should be preserved such memorials as the society might be able to 
acquire by gift or purchase. The purchase of the house and the restora- 
tion are now complete. The formation of an adequate museum is naturally 
a much more difficult task, for Beethoven relics are not to be picked up 
every day, even if the Society had the funds to buy them. The 
ceremony of opening the house to the public was celebrated by 
a festival extending over five days, May 11—16, during which 
time a number of concerts were given by the most famous 
artists of Germany, the programmes being drawn exclusively 
from the chamber-music of the composer. These concerts, it is satisfactory 
to learn, were very successful, and realised for the fund asum of 16,000 marks 
(£800). Possibly this readiness on the part of German audiences to avail 
themselves of such an opportunity may be accounted for by the writer’s 
remark that ‘“ Beethoven’s chamber-music is less generally familiar (in 
Germany) than, thanks to Mr. 8. A. Chappell’s ‘ Popular’ Concerts, it is in 
England.” We will now leave our readers to study in Mr. Barry’s own 
interesting narrative what kas already been done in respect to the house 
and museum, and what it is hoped to do hereafter. 


“It was not till the news of Beethoven’s death, which took place at 
Vienna on March 26, 1827, reached Bonn that the worthy burghers 
of that city fully realised the loss they had sustained and the honour 
which accrued to their city as the birthplace of so great a master. 
For the first time they now felt thoroughly proud of their former 
townsman, who, as a young man of twenty-two, and the descendant of 
an obscure and impoverished family, had some five-and-thirty years 
before migrated to Vienna, and had since made himself famous through- 
out the musical world as the greatest living composer. Foreseeing 
the lustre which the memory of so great a man would shed upon their city, 
they soon began to investigate his antecedents and search the records for 
the house in which he was born. As in the days of ancient Greece, where 
seven cities contested the honour of being the birthplace of Homer, so 
now the inhabitants of four separate streets in Bonn, in which at one time 
or another the Beethoven family had resided, asserted their claim to 
Beethoven having been born in their midst. For a long time a house in 
the Rheingasse, in which his mother died, was believed to have been his 
birthplace, and a tablet to this effect was affixed to it. Subsequently a 
claim was put in in favour of a house in the Bonngasse, which the Beethoven 
family had previously inhabited. In 1838, or thereabout, the question 
was fiercely debated as to which of these two houses was the master’s 





veritable birthplace. At length Mr. A. W. Thayer, Beethoven’s enthusias- 
tic and most indefatigable biographer, came to the rescue, and after diligently 
searching the municipal and ecclesiastical records conclusively proved in 
favour of the house in the Bonngasse. A tablet recording the fact was 
accordingly affixed to it on the occasion of the Centenary Festival 
of 1871. 

“It was not, however, until the spring of 1889 that, under the honorary 
presidency of Dr. Joseph Joachim, a society was established in Bonn for the 
purchase of the house, and for its preservation as a lasting memorial of 
the great master who first saw the light in it. During the Festival of May 
last, when an extensive loan collection of Beethoven relics was brought 
together from all parts, it was thrown open to view, but only to a limited 
number of visitors at the same time. Since that date immense progress 
has been made in the work of restoring it as far as possible to the exact 
condition it bore at the period of Beethoven’s childhood. 

‘The progress thus made is said to be chiefly due to the laudable exer- 
tions and enthusiasm of Herr Wilhelm Kuppe, a musician long resident in 
Bonn, who, by the energy and perseverance which he has displayed in the 
exercise of his art and profession, has acquired a competence which enables 
him to devote the greater part of his time to superintending the work of 
restoration now in progress, and has admitted of his undertaking the 
honorary curatorship of the house and its contents. 

“A recent visit to it, or rather to that portion of it which the Beethoven 
family occupied, and which was opened to the public in August last, was 
one of extreme interest. It might, perhaps, best be described as a double 
house, or as a tolerably commodious house facing the street, with a smaller 
one back to back with it in the rear and looking into a small garden. At 
the time of the Beethoven family’s residence there the front ground floor 
and the first floor were occupied by one Clasen, a dealer in lace, and the 
owner of the house. Salomon, famous for his connection with Haydn, whose 
Symphonies he was the first to bring to England, with his family inhabited 
the second floor. The Beethoven family dwelt in the smaller tenement at 
the back. ° 

‘The four small rooms which it contains are fully large enough to hold 
the small collection of Beethoven relics which the society has as yet 
acquired, and which at present can only be regarded as forming the nucleus 
of the larger collection which, as opportunities arise and as funds permit, 
it hopes to acquire, and for the accommodation of which the larger rooms 
in the front part of the house will amply serve. But as Beethoven relics 
are both costly and difficult to meet with, a long time must probably elapse 
before the promoters of the scheme can hope to see themselves in the 
possession of so complete a Beethoven Museum as they desire. The 
collection, though at present a small one, contains much that, in the way 
of original manuscripts, busts, portraits, &c., cannot fail to be of 
interest to the student of Beethoven, and much that is calculated 
to rouse the visitor’s sympathy and commiseration for the mean and 
sordid surroundings of the great composer's early youth. Many will surely 
shed tears on beholdiug the wretched garret—a small lean-to attic in the 
roof—in which Beethoven is said to have been born. Scarcely less affecting 
is the sight of the ear-trumpets, manufactured by Maelzel in 1812-14, 


which on account of his deafness Beethoven used up to the time of his death. ~ 


They are four in number, and of various size and shape. What adds to 
the horror, at least of one of them, is the metal band with which it is 
furnished for the purpose of attaching it to his head while playing the 
pianoforte or conducting. As a special point of interest, allusion 
may be made to the grand pianoforte specially manufactured for the 
master by Graf of Vienna. Its peculiarity consists in the fact that almost 
throughout it has four strings to each note. In addition to the ordinary 
so-called loud and soft pedals it has a pianissimo, or echo pedal, acting 
as a damper upon the strings, and is said to have been formerly furnished 
with resonators, which were long ago removed. No less interesting is 
the quartet of string instruments upon which the celebrated Schuppanzigh 
quartet party were in the habit of playing. It consists of a violin by 
Nicolaus Amati, 1690; a violin by Jos. Guarnerius, fil. Andreas, Cremona, 
1718; a viola by Vicenzo Ruger detto il Per, Cremona, 1690; and a 
violoncello by Andreas Guarnerius, Cremona, 1675, together with 
four bows, &c. The two violins bear Beethoven’s seal on the back just 
below the neck ; and a big B has been scratched on the back, presumably 
with the point of a penknife. It would be easy to extend the list of 
curiosities, but we think we have said enough to show that the house and 
its contents are well worth a passing visit, and that the recently established 
society—of which a payment of fifty marks (£2 10s.) constitutes member- 
ship and proprietorship—is well worthy of support.” 
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THE UNISON versus THE HARMONISED HYMN- 
TUNE. 


BY JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 
ee ee 


The cry of the “ unmusical English’ is now kept up only by the floods 
of disappointed foreign mediocrity who periodically inundate us; whose 
claims to artistic supremacy we contemptuously set aside; whose pockets 
we decline to fill with our gold. 

As far as appreciation goes we are perhaps the most musical of all 
nations. Many of the greatest works of Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, 
and Mendelssohn were written for and first appreciated by us; nowhere 
are the fine qualities of the playing of Madame Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Joachim, or the conducting of Richter better understood than here. 

As a musical nation, however, producing great composers it must be 
admitted we have hitherto been far behind the Germans. The civil war 
begun in 1642—brought about by the necessity of cutting short the follies 
of Charles Stuart—is usually set down as the cause of this, and doubtless 
did retard the development of music here for some years. But I am 
inclined to think the chief reasons for the rapid rise of music in Germany, 
and its decline in England, lay in the different forms of hymn-tune used 
respectively in the two countries; and also in the use of the Anglican 
chant in the latter. Luther introduced the metrical psalm into Germany 
about 1524, and twenty-five years later it came into vogue in England. At 
first the custom was in both countries for the congregation to sing the 
melody only, the choir the harmonies ; the organ supplied the accompani- 
ment. There was a pause made in Germany between the lines, in England 
between the verses, which was filled up by an interlude on the organ. 

This unison form of hymn-tune was retained in Germany. As the 
melodies were well known, the organist was free to elaborate his accom- 
paniment as he chose, and soon the “ figured accompaniment ” became a 
feature of the unison hymn-tune. To be able to improvise it and the 
interludes was a necessary accomplishment for every organist. 

In England, however, things went differently. The English, possessing 
what the Germans do not, good voices, have always excelled in part-singing. 
At the time of the introducion here of the Lutheran psalm the madrigal 
was at the height of its glory, and those of the congregations who, by 
taking part in the performance of madrigals, had got a taste for rich 
harmonies would doubtless feel the singing of a mere melody rather 
tame. Probably, not being able to sing the difficult contrapuntal 
parts used by choirs, they would demand somewhat simpler settings, and 
would hasten musicians to satisfy them by, in the meantime, singing 
“ seconds ”’ or “ striking the third,”’ 1.e., following the melody a third below. 
(The effect may be heard at the present day in any church where the 
services are of the sort denominated “hearty congregational”). Conse- 
quently in 1563 John Daye “ imprinted the whole psalms set in four parts, 
harmonised in the simplest possible manner by Thomas Talys”’ and others, 
which doubtless was immediately taken advantage of by congregations. 
As it was impossible for the different parts to be as well known as the 
melody, the free accompaniment quickly died out, for the organists’ energies 
were mainly directed to keeping the congregation in time and in tune. The 
interludes between the verses also gradually disappeared. Let us briefly 
notice the effect of the use of these different forms of hymn-tune—the 
unison with free accompaniment and the harmonised without it—first, upon 
the tune itself; second, upon the musicians using it; and we shall see how 
the adoption of the one form by Germany and the other by England 
affected the whole subsequent history of music. It must, of course, be 
remembered that the Church was, during the period of the early develop- 
ment of music, an important—perhaps the most important—factor in social 
life. By the Church music was first fostered, and in its service all the early 
musicians gained their livelihood ; for it was written the greater part of the 
music upon which their fame rests. 


A melody suitable for singing in unison must be based upon solid (pro- 
bably diatonic) harmonic progressions; must-move freely, yet firmly, and 
with a certain dignity of rhythm. Any melody not originally possessing 
these essential qualities will gradually acquire them; note by note it will 
be consciously or unconsciously changed until its perfect form is attained. 





In this way the German Chorale grew rapidly, and even before the time of 
Bach had developed that dignified yet sinewy and flexible strength which 
marks such melodies as “ Ein feste Burg” and ‘“‘ Wachet auf.” 

To these, day by day, the German organist had to play the prelude, 
accompaniment and interludes between the lines. Every time he did so he 
was getting a lesson in composition by the best conceivable method. He 
had to rely upon his invention for the prelude and interludes, and in 
working the themes of these as an accompaniment to the vocal portions he 
was learning to combine a number of melodies and to construct counter- 
points which sounded well. He was acquiring the art of combining variety 
of detail with unity of form; the fixed form used being so noble in its 
proportions that Sebastian Bach used it without alteration for some of his 
finest inspirations. And most important, all the technical skill thus 
acquired was directed to one end—the expression of the emotions aroused 
by the words of the hymn accompanied. He had better opportunities still 
of developing his creative faculty in the composition of masses, mottets and 
cantatas, frequently with orchestral accompaniments. Quickly there arose a 
line of more and more distinguished church-composers, culminating in Sebas- 
tian Bach, with whom properly modern German music begins. His “Matthew 
Passion,’ “B Minor Mass,” “Christmas Oratorio’? and magnificent 
cantatas and mottets are largely founded upon the Chorale with its free 
organ accompaniment ; and in them the Chorale melody itself is found in its 
strongest and most perfect form. 

Meanwhile the musician in England was playing his harmonised hymn- 
tunes, each some half-dozen times over; and worse still, some twenty or 
more times in the course of one psalm the few bars of awkward progressions 
without discoverable melody* which constitute the Anglican chant; an 
occupation requiring only a careful abstinence from all thought, or at least 
calculated rather to repress than develop any creative power the organist 
might originally possess. 

The melody of the tune sung in harmony (especially when placed in the 
tenor part)+ not standing out so prominently as that sung in unison, its 
weaknesses were not soapparent. Consequently the tendency was for each 
new tune to be weaker than the last, and also for the old tunes to become 
weaker each time they were sung. This tendency was increased when the 
influence of romanticism began to be felt, about forty years ago. The per- 
petual repetition of an expressionless series of diatonic harmonies became 
wearisome, and those of a luscious but weaker character were substituted— 
at the expense of strength of melody.t Sc our melodies have got more 
and more flabby, and our harmonies more and more sugary, until the climax 
seems to have come with the raspberry jam of certain modern church com- 
posers.§ Few of our tunes can be sung in unison, and certainly none can be 
used as Bach used such tunes as “Ein feste Burg ”’—as the basis of great 
choral works. 

Having no other means, the English organist sought to express his 
emotions by “‘ registering ”’—by differences of tone colour ||—or by adding, 
above or below, other counterpoints—miscalled melodies—to progressions 
that were already too awkward. Of composition he learnt nothing in this 
way. 

In the anthem (corresponding to the German mottet) his resources were 
small; he had no orchestra, and was limited in point of length. Unlike his 
German contemporary, he had not learnt the importance, or even felt the 
beauty, of strong melody ; until the rise of romanticism he seemed unaware 
that there were unused harmonies to be found by those who sought. Con- 
sequently our older anthems are expressionless; in one after another the 
same tiresome set of harmonies appears; the only qualities of “our rich 
stores of English Church music” are of the narcotic sort.{ The anthem, in 
fact, having no life in it, dwindled away until its backward development 
culminated in the works of Dr. Clarke Whitfeld, who, into an anthem 
taking five minutes to perform, crams a solo, duet, trio, and a couple of 
choruses! The anthems of the newer school of the last forty years are as 
sugary as the biggest grown-baby could wish. 





on ressive melody that is as distinguished from technical melody—i.e. a mere succession 
0! €@ notes. 

+ Until some years ago the melody (or cantus) was always placed in the tenor ; it was, of 
course, quite as distinctly heard when sung in unison by the mass of the congregation, but 
quite lost when sung in Loman, 

t Ifm harmonies are used for the sake of expression they really make the melody 
expressive by making it stronger. But in our English tunes luscious harmonies are used 
for the sake of lusciousness—which always results in weakening the melody. 

I would instance Barnby’s “Holy Trinity,” Dyke's “ mary,” and Stainer’s 
“ Blessed Home ”’ as examples of what a hymn-tune should not be. 

|| This has turned to the advantage of modern English organist in one respect—he 
is supreme in the art of , which corresponds to orchestration. The modern 
German organist draws two sets of stops for a theme with 24 variations and a finale 


to ! 
‘2 except, of course, many of the anthems of Purcell, Humphries, and the earlier 
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It is easy to see how this state of affairs affected the history of music, 


Music was kept alive in the Church alone ; properly nursed as in Germany’ 


it grew to the magnificent structures of Bach ; in England it was dwarfed 
to the weak, sickly effusions of Clarke Whitfeld. Music having got so far 
in Germany was taken up by the numberless princelings and encouraged in 
their small orchestras, and also by town and State subsidised opera-houses. 
In England it never grew to any importance at all, and when royalty did 
deign to offer a helping hand in a small way it was to foreign,* not 
English-music that patronage was extended. 

However, Royal, Church and State patronage are now out of date; 
musicians have other means of developing their talents, and there is no 
reason why England should not produce great composers. Just as those 
individuals who in their early days most completely assimilated the works 
of preceding individuals ultimately became greater creative artists than 
those whom at first they imitated, so it is not improbable that the nation 
which has most completely digested the work of earlier nations will ulti- 
mately produce a greater composer than any of its predecessors. It is 
principally a question of vitality. England is now mastering thoroughly 
the principles of German music, and is the most vital of all nations. The 
backward state of music here is temporary, accidental; and it is possible 
that the greatest musician may spring from us as did the greatest poet. 

The English harmonised hymn-tune cannot be defended ; it is inartistic, 
wearisome, and irreverent. Is it not ridiculous to sing a solemn litany to 
the same notes, at the same pace, and often (for the upper notes can only be 
sung loudly by the congregation) with the same degree of loudness as a 
jubilant Easter Hallelujah? in the German Church the same melody may 
be used and yet the feeling entirely changed by the different character of 
the accompaniment. 

Organists should strive, as Henry Smart did, to introduce the unison 
melody with free accompaniment. The interludes between the lines cannot 
(happily) be revived, but the prelude can, and a short interlude between the 
verses while the congregation is getting breath would not be out of place. 

The creative powers of our organists would ripen rapidly, and the public 
observing and appreciating this would allow them more and more frequent 
opportunities of producing their own compositions on a large scale. Ina 
short time the mottet, cantata, and mass, with orchestral accompaniments, 
would come into general use. 

Moreover, under these conditions only a competent organist would be 
able to play the Church Service, and asa result of the constant practice 
in playing elaborate accompaniments the standard of organ playing would 


rise still higher. The sprawling over the keyboard and random shots at the - 


pedals of the amateur and beginner would no longer be endured; the 
sweet tootling on the clarinet stop or-voz humana of the churchwarden’s 
son of the parson’s niece would no longer be heard ; and the time would 
soon be past when half the organ appointments in the country could be 
held by such players. Good men would obtain what at present they do 
not—adequate remuneration for their labours. 








NOTES. ! 
——_—>——— 

Last Sunday might be designated the City Harvest Festival, the annual 
thanksgiving services being celebrated at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate ; St. 
Olave’s, Hart-street ; St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet-street; St. Clement’s, 
Eastcheap ; and St. Alphage, London-wall, all of which attracted large 
congregations. One harvest festival is necessarily very much like another, 
but whereas at one time the chief attraction might be said to have been the 
decorations, now it is the music, in which of late years marked progress has 
been made. This is as it should be, for though people may in some cases be 
led by nature’s produce to meditate on nature’s God, feelings of gratitude 
are more likely to be engendered by the performance of fine music and the 
singing of thoroughly congregational hymns, many of which have now 
become extremely popular. bd 

* 

There was little that was musically remarkable in the reconciliation 

service held at St. Paul’s on Monday afternoon last. After the third 


collect Goss’s anthem “Hear, O. Lord, and have mercy” was effectively | 


sung Ay the choir, and after the litany the ‘“‘Miserere mei Deus” was im- 
pressively chanted to an Anglican chant, the alternate verses being takén 
by the Rev. T. Russell. The Harvest Festival, which was celebrated the 
same evening, was sung by the combined professional and voluntary choirs. 
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* Probably owing to an alien-race~and that German—gevting the throne; 





The special Psalms LXV. and CL. were sung to the Anglican chants com- 
posed by the late Sir Frederick Ousley and Sir John Stainer, and the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis to Henry Smart’s setting in B flat. The 





music seemed to suffer from the fog which pervaded every part of the 


building, but the anthem, Stainer’s “ Lo summer comes again” was very 
effectively rendered. Dr. Martin presided at the organ, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. R. W. Forrest, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

** 

In these times when unpleasantly suggestive stories are more plentiful 
than could be wished concerning the differences between the clergy and 
their organists it is agreeable to read of one who lias succeeded in satis- 
fying the manifold requirements demanded from the latter for fifty years. 


-The honour of this accomplishment has been gained by the late Mrs. Part- 
_ridge, who until recently held the position for the above-named period at 


Brixham Church, Devonshire. Probably church music at Brixham has not 
kept pace with the times ; but be this as it may, many an enthusiastic young 
organist might profit by the lesson taught by this old lady, who, apparently 
at least, well knew how to please those in authority. 
** 
* 

The Harvest Festival was held at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, on 
the 9th inst., when effective renderings were given of Barnby’s anthem, 
“T will give thanks,” and Dr. Martin’s settingin C of the “ Magnificat” 
and “ Nunc Dimittis.” The service was followed by a short organ recital, 
consisting of Bach’s “ Prelude and Fugue” in A minor; “ Ave Maria,” by 
Arcadelt, arranged by Liszt; and a“ Postlude,’” by Wély, given by Mr. 
Edwin Barnes, organist and director of the choir. The Festival was re- 
peated on the following Sunday, when the anthems “ Praise ye the Lord ” 
(Garrett) and“ Praise ye the Lord” (Goss) were sung at the morning and 
evenihg services respectively. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
—— =< 

The Royal Library of Munich has just acquired a collection of letters by 
Orlando Lasso, hitherto in the possession of the Arentin family. The 
publication of the letters in their entirety is found to be impossible owing 
to their coarseness, although they are addressed mostly to members of the 
Ducal family; but it is supposed that means will be found for making 
known the numerous biographical particulars given in the letters. It is 
known that Lasso spent nearly forty years of his life at Munich (1557— 
1594) as Kapellmeister to Duke Albert V., of whom we read in “ Grove’s 
Dictionary ” that “he was a great patron of the arts, founded the Royal 
Library at Munich tere and was a man of the strictest religious 
principles, the effect of which was not confined to his family, but extended 


to his people by severe laws against immorality of every kind.” 


+ 


The Philharmonic Choir of Berlin, under the direction of Herr Siegfried 


Ochs, is about to give three concerts, at which the following works are to — 


be performed :--“ Acis and Galatea,” in a new arrangement by Felix 
Mottl; Mendelssohn’s “ Christus ;” two sacred choruses, by F. Schubert , 
“ Dithyrambe ” (Op. 39), by Max Bruch ; “Te Deum,” by Bruckner ; six~ 
part Motets (Op. 74), by Brahms ; choral works by Liszt and Cornelius ; 
ballad, “The Page and the King’s Daughter,” by Schumann. All these 
except the last will, it is said, be performed in Berlin for the first time. 
But surely the “ Christus ” fragments have been performed there. 

* *& 

* 


Herr Johann Strauss is reported to have lost the MS. score of the third 


act of his new opera, “ Ritter Pazman,” which was to be produced very. 


shortly at the Hofoper of Vienna, and is now busy writing it over again 
from memory. This accident will probably delay the production of the 
work till after the beginning of next year. Meanwhile Cornelius’s 
“Barber” is obtaining considerable success, and the widow of thé com- 
poser has addressed to the Director, Herr Jahn, a. very warm letter of 
thanks for the pains taken to produce the opera as satisfactorily as 
possible. “s : 

Herr Gericke, the late conductor of the Boston Symphony Concérts, has 
returned to Vienna, and been appointed conductor of the concerts of the 


“Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” which society will, during the coniin; z 
nae 


season, perform “Israel in Egypt,” “Elijah,” aud Bach's “ P; 
according to St, John” 
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Herr Friedrichs, the Bayreuth “ Beckmesser”’ of the last two years, who 
has been very seriously ill for some months, is now reported as making good 
progress towards complete recovery. 


* * 
* 


The Italian publisher, Sonzogno, whose late prize competition brought 
to light the fortunate “ Cavalleria rusticana,” intends to institute another 
competition, this time for operas in two or three acts; and in order to en- 
courage undiscovered talent, only those composers will be allowed to enter 
for the prize who have never had a work produced in public. 

* * 
* 

“Le Ménestrel’ publishes a report of a serious accident to M. Pade- 
rewski, who whilst visiting the Princess Brancovan is said to have had a 
fall and broken his leg, in consequence of which he was confined to the 
house for forty days. ed 

* 

Mlle. Juliette Folville, the young lady pianist, violinist, and composer, is 
finishing an opera in three acts on a story derived from Chateaubriand’s 
« Atala.” 

#*% 

A well-known Swedish composer, Ivar Hallstrém, has just completed an 

opera which is to be entitled “ Alhambra.” 








MUSICAL VIENNA. 
a 


BY F. X. ARENS. 
[From the “Musical Courier,” N,Y.] 


ca ; * * * * * 


Vienna! What euphony lay in the very name for me ever since my 
earliest musical childhood! Haydn’s voice, did it not resound in the vast 
aisles of venerable St. Stephen’s? Did not the narrow, crooked streets of 
the inner city hear his first serenatas? And Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
had they not created their immortal works in Vienna or its pretty vicinity, 
in Wihring, Débling, or Dornbach? Was not the very ground hallowed 
because of the great privilege of holding the sacred remains of the greatest 
of tone poets? And the “ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” the selfsame 
society that brought out the “ Missa Solemnis ” and the Ninth Symphony 
What a delight it will betohear them! What traditions have they not to 
spur them on to the highest degree of excellency ! And would they not sing 
Mozart wonderfully at Vienna, the cradle of “ Cosi fan tutte,”’ “ I Seraglio,” 
“The Magic Flute!” And as tothe modern operatic school, was Vienna 
not a Wagnerian stronghold of the first class, a sort of Gibraltar, with 
Richter as its commander-in-chief and Winkelmann, Reichmann, Materna 
as his subordinate officers? Furthermore, was not Vienna this very day 
the favorite abode of all composers of note, from Brahms, the Olympic, to 
the terpsichorean Strauss family ; from the voluptuous romanticist, Gold- 
mark, to Genée, the composer of the “ Fatinitza March,” vulgo “ Du bist 
verriickt, mein Kind?” Would not the very atmosphere of Vienna be 
eminently musical ? 

Such were the sentiments which prompted me to raise my tent for a 
season in Vienna, the music centre of the world. I went, heard and was 
disappointed! Notwithstanding the undeniable excellency of some musi- 
cal productions, operatic and otherwise, I was disappointed! I had anti- 
cipated absolute perfection, and found instead human shortcomings, here, 
there, everywhere. Wherein lay the shortcomings ? What was the cause 
thereof ? 

In the first place Vienna as such is not a musical city in the higher 
sense of the word. “ Base slander ” I hear a chorus of Viennese enthusiasts 
exclaim. And yet I must repeat, willy nilly, Vienna is by no means as 
cultured, musically speaking, as Munich or Dresden, for instance, Brahms, 
Goldmark, Richter, Gerick, Materna, Winkelmann, &c., to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The reason of this lies deeply rooted in the sharply pro- 
nounced Viennese character. Vienna is a jolly city par excellence. “ Allweil 
fidel”” (Always jolly) is the watchword. The genuine Viennese, from the 
members of the high aristocracy down to the guild of jolly, rubicund cab- 
drivers, believe in three things, i.e., wine, woman, song. Combine these 
three, extract the quintessence thereof, and you have the average Viennese 
constitution. And not without cause; for the wines of Austria-Hungary 
are cheap and very good, the popular songs in the broad Viennese dialect 
are extremely jolly, and the ladies certainly ard Vety “fesch.” How shall 
I translate this specific Viennese epithet? The Freach chic used os an 





adjective would cover the word, did it not savour so much of cafés chan- 
tants, Offenbach, and the’ demi-monde.. 

What the word “fesch ” denotes is a sort of refined but conscious elegance 
in dress and speech and manner, all for the sole purpose of setting off the 
person to the best advantage. While the American ladies dress with a 
certain sense of the “artistic” as such, irrespective of their person, the 
“ fesche Wienerin ” never does. ‘To set off, as a rule, the very good figure 
of her client is the paramount task of the Viennese dressmaker, and she 
understands her art so well that nowhere, the world over, will you find as 
many well shaped and well dressed women of all classes as on the cele- 
brated Ringstrasse. 

When these three elements—bewitching ladies, sparkling wines, and en- 
ticing music—are wedded into a trifolium of unsurpassed grace and fire and 
elegance, i.e. in the ball-room, it is there that the full fledged Viennese 
is in his element. The carnival is the season of the year; 
rather than miss his ball the genuine Viennese will pawn his 
silver and jewellery, his furniture, the very bed he sleeps in; 
and not only do the countless societies and clubs see to it that the 
thirst for amusement is satiated, nay, the very municipality has its gor- 
geous city ball in the grand apartments of the new city hall on the Ring. 
Will my readers still wonder how it comes that the Viennese write such 
bewitching dance music? Are not their sparkling wines and the lovely 
grace of their ladies reflected in the sparkling rhythms and the graceful 
yet catchy melodies of their waltzes? And the very effort to please, does 
it not show forth in every bar, every strain, and successfully at that, here 
as there? In short, I dare say that the Viennese dance music is the 
musical expression of modern Vienna. Just as a Defregger and a Vautier, 
a Fritz Reuter and a Maurice Jokai have revealed the innermost nature, 
the very heart throbs of their respective country folk, so have the Strausses 
depicted the very essence of modern Viennese life in their music. 








CONCERTS. 
——@———- 

A more auspicious opening to the winter musical season than the first 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concert could not weil be imagined. The fine 
weather and an excellent programme attracted a large audience, and the 
appearance of Mr. Manns was the signal for an outburst of enthusiasm as 
spontaneous as well-merited. The concert began with a truly magnificent 
performance of Mozart’s immortal overture to “Die Zauberflite,”’ 
immediately succeeded by an admirable rendering of the Introduction to 
the Third Act of ‘‘ Tannhiuser’’—both works typical examples of classic and 
romantic art in their highest development. There was a novelty, too, in 
the shape of a concerto for violoncello and orchestra in A minor by Herr 
Hans Sitt, played by Herr Julius Klengei (to whom the work is. dedicated) 
and conducted by the composer. Concertos for this instrument having 
real musical value are even rarer than those for the violin, and the work 
in question is therefore all the more welcome. It is obviously 
that of a conscientious and highly-gifted musician, and the pleasing 
character of its themes, their masterly treatment, and the brilliant 
writing for the solo.instrument should speedily make it popular. Although 
in the orthodox three movements, in form it is somewhat novel. At that 
point iff the “ working out ” section of the opening “ Allegro Moderato,” 
when we should expect a passage leading to the “ recapitulation” of its 
themes, a series of eadenza-like passages for the violoncello brings us without 
a pause to its second section—an Andante in F major. The second subject 
of this melodious moyemént is distinctly suggested by the initial bar of the 
opening one, and the tarantella-like finale is a highly interesting and in- 
genious example of the “‘ metamorphosis of themes,” its thematic material 
being almost wholly borrowed from the first movement. The scoring is always 
picturesque, appropriate, and masterly, and never disregards the claims of 
the solo instrument. The violoncello part could.-hardly have been in better 
hands than those of Herr Klengel, whose beauty of tone, exquisite phrasing, 
and wonderful mechanism were as remarkable in the concerto as in sub- 
sequent solos by Chopin, Popper, and Fitzenhagen. The symphony was 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian,” and no finer performance do we recollect or ex- 
pectto hear. The concert concluded with Beethoven’s Overture “ Leonora 
No. 2,” that most interesting anticipation of its mighty successor. Madame 
Valleria, who was the vocalist, gave Schubert’s “Young Nun” with 
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orchestral accompaniment by Liszt, Lassen’s “Hallowe’en,” and Schumann’s 
*« Widmung.” 
** 

The winter season’s music at St. James’s Hall commenced on Wednesday 
afternoon with a pianoforte recital given by Master Isidore Pavia. The 
prefix implies youth, but Master Pavia is by no means a child. The 
exhibition of prodigies is much to be deplored on the score of nerve 
exhaustion consequent upon undue excitement; but one can readily 
understand the joy {and enthusiasm of parents, teachers, public, and 
critics over the performances of children who display unaccountable poetic 
intuition enabling them to understand and reveal the grand conceptions 
and subtle meanings of great composers. That Master Pavia has talent, a 
good memory, tolerable execution, a fair amount of fancy and delicacy, 
and a legitimate style of playing, free from tricks or affectations 
we gladly admit; but he has evidently no conception either of 
sublimity, grandeur, or dignity; nor can he render passages requiring 
much depth or tenderness of expression. His tore, too, lacks variety both 
in “colour” and power. The question therefore arises “Whom came 
we out for to hear? ” There are plenty of young folk at the Royal College, 
the R.A.M., and kindred institutions who could have rendered the works 
played by Master Pavia quite as well. Hoffmann, Hegner, and Max Ham- 
bourg show genius—erratic, indeed, sometimes, but still genius, and poetic 
insight. Master Pavia is neither young enough to pose as a prodigy nor 
mature enough to appeal to his hearers on artistic grounds alone. He had 
a genial audience, who encored him in Chopin’s G flat Etude and in a 
humorously-fanciful Mazurka by Godard. Pieces by Rubinstein were also 
much appreciated. 








PROVINCIAL. 
——_—_—>—_—_ 
(¥ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Taunton.—The first general meeting of the 16th annual session of 
the Philharmonic Association was held in the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Bath-place,on Thursday. The attendance was very good, and this fact 
augurs well for the fulfilment of the expectations of the members and 
friends of the society—that the coming season will be highly successful. Mr. 
Dudeney read a letter from Mr. Walter Macfarren, and announced that two 
well-known composers had promised to write works specially for perform- 
ance by the association. The following is a copy of the letter :—* My dear 
Mr. Dudeney: I am much flattered by your invitation, and accept the 
presidency of the Taunton Philharmonic Association with very great 
pleasure. You must, at your leisure, let me know more about the society, 
in which henceforward I shall take a special personal interest, and if I can 
in any way help in the furtherance of its objects I shall take pride in doing 
so. Dome the favour to accept herewith a copy of my second set of studies, 
and with kind regards believe me yours sincerely, WALTER MACFARREN.”’ 
Mr. Orlo. V. Thomas moved that the hearty thanks of the society be 
accorded to Mr. T. J. Dudeney, who founded the association, and for more 
than fifteen years had worked most disinterestedly for the advancement of 
good music in Taunton. He hoped that the members would heartily co- 
operate with their able and generous conductor in making the future of the 
society worthy of its brilliant history. Mr. Minns, in seconding this vote 
of thanks, «ndorsed the remarks of Mr. Thomas, saying that, to his know- 
ledge, M: Dudeney had, ever since his residence in Taunton, been the 





friend and helper of all true lovers of music. The resolution was carried 
with acclamation, and Mr. Dudeney having responded, the musical business 
of the evening was proceeded with. 

HuppErsFIELD.—A very large audience assembled in the Town Hall on 
Friday evening, the 10th inst., to hear a performance of Haydn’s “ Seasons ” 
by the Huddersfield Choral Society. The band and chorus numbered 4380 per- 
formers, and with such renowned artists as Miss Clara Leighton, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills as soloists, it seems superfluous to say 
that the rendering of this lovely work was throughout of the highest order. 
Mr. John North, the conductor of the society, wielded the baton most effi- 
ciently, and to him every credit is due for the masterly and musicianly 
manner in which the various choruses were given. Mr. Edward Lloyd as 
Lucas gave a most superb rendering of his part, for which he received en- 
thusiastic applause. The efforts of the other soloists were also very much 
appreciated. Mr. J. E. Ibeson presided at the organ. The performance 
was undoubtedly one which will take high rank in the musical history of 


' the borough. 


CHELTENHAM.—Prospects for the winter season promise to be more 
attractive and of a higher tone than usual. On the 27th inst. the five 
days’ triennial Musical Festival commences with full rehearsal; and the 
programme for the week will include Haydn’s “ Creation” (Part I.), 
Dvorak’s “ Stabat Mater,” “The Repentance of Nineveh,’ conducted by 
the composer, “The Messiah,” and many other items. The band and 
chorus will number 400, and the principal artists are Madame Nordica, 
Madame Hope Glenn, the Misses Anna Williams, Emily Davies, and Hilda 
Wilson, and Messrs. H. Piercy, Iver McKay, Charles Banks, W. H. 
Brereton, B. Pierpoint, and Watkin Mills, the whole being produced under 
the direction of Mr. J. A. Matthews. On the 7th November Messrs. Webb 
Brothers have arranged for the appearance of Madame Patti and party. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON RoaD, FutuHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 


200, Harrow Roap, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 


11, Baron’s Court, West Kensineton, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hauser STREET, CADOGAN Square, W. 
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PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WaRwIck Street, W 








Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucEsTER CrEScaNT, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
38, BensizE Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 
56, Ducnzss Roan, EpG@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
ms Given. 
Address—38, Minrorp GARDENS, 
West Kensinearon Park, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Permrose HILL, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEAtey, 
10a, WARWICK Staeet, W 
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VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, ; 
Bosworth Hovss, HussBanp’s Boswortu, RueBy. 





MISS MARGARET READE, 
Concert and At Homes, 
14, Leppoc Roap, CLAPHAM Park, S.W. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincutey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, LYRIC THEATRE, 
‘LONDON. 


Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 177TH S8r., "New Yorx Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Prin Tenor = Coll. Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes 


Address—TRINITY Ganean Camparpor. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
1a, WIMPOLE StREzET, 
CAVENDIsa S vARE, W. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c.9 
44, Gr. MarRLBorovuGH STREET. 





BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucesteR Puace, Dorset Square, N.W. 
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Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Exstructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, COTINU ES 
HER LESSONS at 
22a, Dorset StReer, Portman Square, W., 


Where nay be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d.; and her descrip.ize cata- 
logus of her guitar compositions, instrumental and 
vocal, 1s, 
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Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 








Madame de LLANA 

| ap ayy and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Connenvataist? 
° to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 

~ Te ”* and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 





Miss ANNIE GRIMSON, A.R.C.M., 
(Hopkinson Gold Medallist), 
Solo Pianist, 
Lessons on Pianoforte and Theory, 
53, Mount Park Roap, EaLine. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
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"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my -successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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